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During the past week the 
leading candidates have 
been speaking in the 
the Middle West, but in the 
f the campaign there is to be 
ration of forces in New York, 
il effort also in Indiana and 
postal card canvass made. by 
York World leads~ that news- 
redict that Taft will carry the 
‘ew York by about 15,000 and 
same time the Democratic 
for Governor, Mr. Chanler, 
a plurality of 193,000 over 
Hughes. This canvass gives 
sey to Taft by 30,0c0 and Con- 
17,000. Of the eight Repub- 

te Senators who voted against 
Hughes’s bills for the suppres- 
race-track gambling, five have 
secure renomination. Four of 
‘ratic Senators who opposed 
ave suffered in the same way. 
s evidence of popular support 
vernor there are, however, in- 
of opposition, notably in the 
ch account for the predictions 
based on this postal card can- 
n a public address at Balti- 
the 5th, Alton B. Parker, Dem- 
indidate in 1904, asserted that 
iblican committee received in 
a contribution of $100,000 
Standard Oil Company and 
money. No reply to this charge 
made. It is well known that 
aign funds of both the great 
lis year are small. A prelim- 
itement as to the Democratic 
ws a total of $220,000. The of- 
ures are to be published this 
It is asserted that the Republi- 
does not greatly exceel the sum 
| above.———Ferdinand Strauss 


cal 


and Charles S. Davis, nominated for 
Presidential electors by the Democrats of 
Massachusetts, have declined to serve, 
saying that they are unable to support 
Mr. Bryan. At the election in 
Georgia, last week, Joseph M. Brown, 
Democrat, had a plurality of 80,000 over 
Carter, the nominee of the Independence 
party. For the disfranchisement amend- 
ment the majority was about 50,000. 
——Mr. Taft and Mr. Bryan met at the 
annual banquet of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce, on the 7th, and en- 
gaged in conversation about their labors 
in the campaign. In his brief speech to 
the one thousand assembled guests, Mr. 
Bryan said : 

“I am glad to meet at this board one who 
has been honored by his party with leadership 
in a great campaign. I am glad to testify to my 
appreciation of his abilities and his virtues. If | 
am successful the victory will be the greater to 
have won from such, and if I am defeated the 
sorrow will be less to have been defeated by 
such.” 

Mr. Taft said in reply, before beginning 
his address upon “The Law’s Delays”: 

“I am exceedingly glad to meet my distin 
guished opponent and fellow-guest and to for- 
get the rivalry and disputes of the campaign in 
this most inspiring hospitality. And I recipro- 
cate in every way and to the full his kindly and 
courteous words of respect and good-will.” 

& 

In the course of his 
campaign speeches last 
week, Mr. Hearst read 
several additional letters which appear to 
have been taken from the Standard Oil 
Company’s files. At San Francisco, on 
the gth, he continued his attack upon ex- 
Senator McLaurin and Congressman 
Sibley. The latter, he said, had repre- 
sented the company in the House: 


“He has been both Democrat and Republican 
ind he is willing to be cither as his service re- 


More Standard 
Oil Letters 
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quires. He is a shining example of the cor- 
poration lackey in politics who will wear any 
political livery and answer any political bell. 
He was elected to Congress by the Standara 
il in opposition to a man named Emery, who 
had fought the Standard Oil. Emery, as far 
as I can discover, was an honest man who hon- 
estly tried to do his duty to his fellow citizens, 
but the Standard Oil overwhelmed him, beat 
him, broke him in heart and in pocket, elected 
Sibley to Congress in his stead, and nailed poor 
Emery’s hide to their barn door as a warning 
to other honest men and patriots.’ 


Mr. Hearst then read the following 
(dated September 6th, 1900), addrest to 
President Cassatt, of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, and bearing the sig- 
nature of John D. Archbold: 


“Deak Mr. Cassatt—In Mr. Patton’s ab- 
sence, I venture to write you on a politic-l 
question which seems to be of real importance 
and interest. In the Twenty-seventh Congres- 
sional District, L. Emery, Jr., the old-time agi- 
tator, is running for Congress against te, 
Sibley, of Franklin. Sibley has had, as you 
know, rather a variegated political career, but 
he is now again squarely in the Republican 
fold, and, I ‘think, sound in every way. Em- 
ery’s election would certainly be a great mis- 
fortune, and I venture to ask that you do 
everything possible in the matter in Mr. Sib- 
ley’s favor, on the sure ground that all cor- 
porate and vested interests will have full 
consideration at his hands.” 


“What Mr. Sibley was to the Standard 
Oil Company in the House,” said Mr. 
Hearst, “Mr. McLaurin apparently was 
in the Senate.” He read the following, 
signed by McLaurin, marked “confi- 
dential,” and dated at Bennettsville, S. C., 
September 30th, 1904: 


“DEAR Mr. ArcHBotp—In the same mail by 
which your letter came was one that I wish to 
quote a few sentences from, apropos of your 
remarks about Mr. R. The writer of that let- 
ter was employed in a confidential way by 
Senator Hanna in matters of importance. He 
is a shrewd, close observer, not over-scrupulous, 
but a very intelligent man, whose public experi- 
ence and acquaintance is wide. I knew him 
well in Washington, and when-_he saw my arti- 
cle in the Sun “he wrote me a long letter, in- 
dulging in some unexpected criticisms of the 
President, to which I replied, combating his 
position. He said in part: ‘Reading on Sunday 
Lawson’s “Frenzied Finance” ..recalled to my 
mind a remark that I heard him [Roosevelt[ 
make, that he hoped some day to be able to 
take a fall out of that Standard Oil gang, and 
if he succeeds himself, mark my words, he will 
try to make good his statement, as he believes 
it will appeal to the masses and keep him in the 
centre of the stage.” I thought it might be a 
friendly act to copy this and give it to you in 
strict confidence. From my isolated position, I 
cannot say whether it is worth the ink or not. 
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JOHN D. ARCHBOLD. 


of your various kind actions tow ard me 

Mr. Roosevelt surely had taken, ai 
ued Mr. Hearst, “a twenty-nine-million- 
dollar fall out of the Standard Oi! gang,” 
and they were going to nail his hide to 
their barn door if they could. His argu- 
ment was in support of the theory that 
they were seeking to use the Democratic 
party. for this purpose. At [erkeley, 
Cal., on the 1oth he read a series of four 
Archbold letters, all written in February, 
1901. In the first (February 5th), ad- 
dressed to Mr. McLaurin (then in the 
Senate), Mr. Archbold acknowledges re- 
ceipt of “your most kind favor o! yester- 
day,” and adds: 

“T have also a telegram from Mr. (Grasty to- 
day, which I have answered and which answer 
I nope he will make known to you. Believe 
me that I appreciate the expressions of your 
letter more highly than I can well state, and 
hope when the time comes, if it ever does, for 
an opportunity to reciprocate, that we will not 
be ‘found wanting.’’ 

The second (February 13th, to lh. H. Ed 
munds, Baltimore); third (‘‘ebruary 
15th, to Congressman Sible.), and 
fourth (February 18th, to Senator Mc- 
Laurin), were as follows, but the third, 
now dated February 15th, 1901. appears 
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to be identical with one read by Mr. 
Hearst at El’ Paso on the 3d inst., when 
the date attached to it was May 30, 1900: 

“De,x Mr. Epmunps—I ‘have your several 
very interesting favors. I return you Senator 
McLaurin’s letter. with the. clippings. _ The 
whole «‘fair at Washington has been most in- 
terestins Have been sorry. indeed to hear of 
the Senator’s ‘illness. Mr. Griscom undertook 
to have « talk with him Monday thrn a mutual 
friend. \ our own. work in all this matter has 
been m admirable.” 

“Dear Mr. Srptey—I beg to’ enclose you 
herewith certificate of deposit to your favor of 
$5,000, sciit you at the request of Mr. Griscom, 
the purpose of which you no doubt understood 
with him. Permit me to improve this oppor- 
tunity alse to express my high appreciation of 
your most courteous and efficient action in re- 
sponse to our request regarding the considera- 
tion of the subsidy matter with Mr. Griscom.” 

“My Dear_ SENATOR—Pléase accept thanks 
for your note of the 16th. I am, of course, 
much interested in the statement, Have no 
doubt Mr. Sibley saw you on Saturday, as I 
requested him.to do.” 

Mr. Hearst’s comments: suggested. an in- 
ference in his mind as to the final desti- 
nation of the certificate of deposit for 
$5,000. “Mr. Archbold,” said he, “as- 
suredly was not found wanting. Assur- 
edly Mr. Sibley ‘saw’ Senator McLau- 
ria."——-Mr. Sibley has addressed to the 
public a long statement, in which he says 
that for thirty years he has. been more or 
less closely associated in business with 
Mr. Archbold and- has written to him 
with the freedom and frankness“due to a 
business associate and personal friend. 
His relations to the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, he continues, have been well 
known, as well as his views on corporate 
problems. He asks Mr. Hearst to pub- 
lish all of his letters to Mr. Archbold, 
saying that no one of them will reveal an 
unworthy motive or act.. During his po- 
litical career, he asserts, no man has 
charged him with having a dishonorable 
dollar in his possession. 

& 


In a long speech at 
“Pal a Los Angeles, on the 

' 5th, Mr. Hearst 
sharp!y attacked John W. Kern, the 
Demo: ratic nominee for Vice-President, 
demar.ding that he should follow the ex- 
ample of Haskell and resign. Asserting 
that \Ir. Kern’s name had been placed 
on the ticket by Thomas Taggart, of 
Indiana (formerly chairman of the 
Demucratic National Committee), he 
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read the affidavits of newspaper report- 
ers who attended the Denver convention 
to the effect that Mr. Kern had acknowl- 
edged to them that he owed “the great 
honor” to Mr. Taggart’s influence. He 
then asserted that Mr. Kern, as city at- 
torney of Indianapolis, had served Mr. 
Taggart with respect to street railways 
and that he had been and still was Mr. 
Taggart’s counsel in the suits brought 
by the State of Indiana for the annul- 
ment of the charter of Mr. Taggart’s 
French Lick Springs Hotel Company 
upon the charge that a gambling place 
was maintained by the company on’ its 
grounds. Mr. Hearst produced court 
records of this litigation, showing adver- 
tisements of the “Monte Carlo club 
rooms” and setting forth the capture of 
many roulette and faro tables in these 
rooms by the State authorities. Mr. 
Kern, he said, had defended Taggart not 
only in court, but also in the press. He 
also criticised Mr. Kern for holding an 
annual pass (recently lost by him and 
found by residents of Indiana) on the 
Big Four Railroad, remarking that this 
road was a part of the Vanderbilt sys- 
tem, which had been fined for paying re- 
bates to the Sugar Trust, and which, 
having Mr. Depew in the Senate, would 
like to have another friend in the Vice- 
President’s chair. It is explained that 
Mr. Kern has an annual pass because he 
is employed by the railroad company as 
an attorney. 
: & 

Following the example 
set by midnight maraud- 
ers in Kentucky, night- 
riders are at work in the cotton-growing 
States of the South, apparently in the in- 
terest of higher prices for cotton, altho 
some of them have other purposes. At 
Leslie, Ark., on the 6th, they burned 
three dwelling, houses owned by two 
planters who had ‘been warned by letter 
that they must rent their land for the 
coming year at $4 an acre. “Fire,” said 
the letter, “has the same power now that 
it had at the beginning of the world.” 
In North Carolina and South Carolina, 
last week, many cotton-gin houses were 
placarded with warnings that cotton 
must not be ginned or bought until prices 
should be higher. In these States the 


members of the Farmers’ Union are 


Night- Riders 
and Lynchers 
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holding meetings at which the night- 
riders are denounced and the authorities 
are urged to proceed against them. In 
Texas, the same organization offers a re- 
ward of $500 for every conviction of a 
night-rider, and the Governor has or- 
dered the State Rangerstodetect and cap- 
ture such outlaws, if possible. Troops 
have been sent to Hickman, Ky., where 
there is much excitement on account of 
recent murders by night-riders. On the 
4th, fifty masked men attacked David 
Walker, a negro, who was said to have 
cursed a white woman. Walker sought 
to defend himself. Whereupon the 
night-riders set fire to his house and shot 
him and the members of his family (his 
wife and two young children) as they 
were driven out of the building by the 
flames. At Glen Flora, Tex., on the 
6th, a mob said to have been composed 
exclusively of negroes, took from jail 
and hanged Benjamin Price, a negro, 
who had been arrested for assault upon 
a young girl——-At attempt was made 
at Los Angeles, Cal., on the 5th, to lynch 
Edward Martin, a negro, while the latter 
was in court and about to be tried for 
assault upon a white woman. Having 
been rescued, he pleaded guilty and was 
at once sent to prison for life. Abra- 
ham Raymer, said to have been the ring- 
leader in the race riots at Springfield, 
Ill., a few weeks ago, was acquitted by a 
jury there, on the 8th. The jail at 
Spartanburg, S. C., was besieged on the 
10th by a mob in pursuit of John Irby, 
a negro, held for assault upon a young 
white woman. The sheriff and three of 
the rioters were wounded by rifle shots. 
A rioter who shot the sheriff was arrest- 
ed. Three companies of militia were at 
once sent to the place. 


An agricultural bank, found- 
ed by the Government, with 
a capital of 1,000,000 pesos, 
was opened for business at Manila on the 


Philippine 
Islands 


gth. Sefior Araneta, Secretary of Fi- 
nance, is president, and the manager is 
F, A, Branagan, Insular Treasurer. This 
bank accepts only real estate or harvested 
crops as security for loans. It is expect- 
ed that it will exert much influence for 
the promotion of agriculture. The 
battleship fleet sailed for Japan on the 
oth. During the severe typhoon of the 
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4th the ships suffered no injiry. Gp 
shore much damage was do The 
wind blew at the rate of 100 uiles ay 
hour. Owing to the prevalence of chol- 
era, the program for the rece ion and 
entertainment of the visitors \ 
restricted. For some time past 
age number of new cases of tl 
in Manila daily has been ten. || 
officers hope to suppress the epi 
fore the return of the fleet in \ 
From January Ist to August | 
were in the entire archipelag 
cases and 7,830 deaths. Sinc 
15th the number of deaths each 
been about 500. 
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The disturbance in the Bal- 
kans absorbs the attention 
of the world, involving, as 
it does, the permanence of the Turkish 
reforms and the peace of Europe. It is 
usually considered that the declaration of 
independence by Bulgaria does not in- 
volve such danger to peace as <ves the 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
by Austria. It is true that Austria offers 
to restore to Turkey the full control of 
Novi-bazar as compensation, but if that 
could have been so accepted by [urkey, 
this would have been accomplished by 
negotiations. Even this Turkey might 
have felt obliged to submit to, but mean- 
while other semi-detached provinces have 
revolted. Crete has declared her union 
with Greece, and Montenegro eclares 
for independence, and Albania revolts, 
while Servia has been during the week 
on the verge of war with Aust: Her 
complaint is that the people «/ Bosnia 
and Herzegovina are Serbs and ought t 
be allowed to join with Servia. Indeed, 
it is not clear from tlie censored dis- 
patches whether the hostility oi the Bos- 
nian people to annexation to Avstria has 
not been general. Servia has © !led sol- 
diers to arms, and Austria has sent sol- 
diers to the frontier.. Montene :ro joims 
with Servia in this protest, an: there 1s 
danger of bands of Servians am: Monte- 
negrins joining with the Bosnia’ malcon- 
tents to create a condition of <uerrilla 
warfare against the Austrian o« «pation. 
The Servian legislative body 1s _been 
called in session, and with grea‘ _ifficulty 
the wiser counsels have prevaile . and by 
a small majority any overt n has 
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stponed, as it is certain that 
in no condition to meet Austria 
She has on paper but 110,000 
nd no store of powder. Mean- 

Bulgarian condition remains 
d, and Turkey is waiting for 
n of the Powers. Bulgaria has 

lose from her independence, 
n the danger of war. A quarter 
rian exports go to Turkey, and 
ted duty-free or at a lower rate 
iposed on other countries. Once 
ent the duties would be raised. 


lvarian Exarch at Constantinople 


sent to Bulgaria, and Bulgar- 
urkey would lose his protection. 
the Austrian influence would be 
increased, perhaps to the point 
other 
‘tates on the seizure of Bosnia 
egovina by Austria is indicated 
action of Montenegro, whose 


Nicholas is reported to have tele- 


King Peter of Servia that when 
ian army marches to the bank 
River Drina the Montenegrin 


iil advance against Herzegovina, 


In a mani- 
says: 

art weeps with the hearts of all Ser- 
fate of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 


are infringed on one side by the annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, obligation on our part 
to observe Article 39 of this treaty fails. The 
treaty being forced upon us and our maritime 
rights being cruelly limited, Montenegro con- 
siders herself no longer bound by these 
fetters.” 

The feeling of Rumania is indicated by 
her Foreign Minister, who is quoted as 
saying : 

“Servia’s fate is already sealed by the Aus- 
trian annexation of Bosnia and flerzegovina. 
It is merely a question whether the Servians 
prefer to perish like heroes in war or like mice 
in a mouse trap.’ 

The Montenegrin populace is all for war 
in support of Servia and the protection 
of those of Serb race in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina against the pretensions of 
Austria. At a great mass meeting at the. 
capital, Cettinge, anti-Austrian speeches 
were made, and resolutions adopted call- 
ing on Servia to act with Montenegro in 
defense of the interests of Serbs. 

as 

It was to be expected that Crete 
would take advantage of the gen- 
eral disturbance to renew her at- 
tempt to secede completely from Turkey 
and annex herself to Greece, and this she 
has done, so far as the will and act of 
her people can achieve it, but in this case 
the consent of the Powers is necessary. 


Crete 
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MAP SHOWING THE BALKAN DISTRICT. 
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Until after the war between Turkey and 
Greece a dozen years ago Crete, which 
lies just south of Greece, had been un- 
der the Turkish rule, altho the popula- 
tion was overwhelmingly Greek. The 
Powers—Germany abstaining—required 
Turkey to withdraw her army, accept a 
yearly tribute, and allow the appoint- 
ment of a Christian High Commissioner, 
son of the King of Greece, and this has 
been followed by peace and growth, ex- 
cept as an insurrection in favor of 
Greece two years ago required the inter- 
vention of the Powers. About that time 
the son of King George resigned in 
despair of securing annexation to 
Greece, but the King of Gréece has been 
allowed to nominate his successor. The 
people have been eager for annexation, 
and, following a popular demonstration, 
the Government has officially proclaimed 
union with Greece. But this does not 
please the protecting Powers, which do 
not want to offend the new Turkish 


Government, and they refuse consent, 
and Great Britain has sent four battle- 
ships to 


the neighboring island of 
Lemnos to keep the peace and protect the 
Dardanelles. The Greek Government 
stands ready to accept Crete, but assured 
the Porte that it was not consulted in 
this movement, and will do nothing to 
interfere with friendly relations. Crete 
must wait for the action of the Powers. 
& 
Everything awaits the 
decision of the Powers 
concerned with the 
Treaty of Berlin, whether they shall meet 
in a conference to revise that treaty. The 
chief trouble is that Austria declares it 
will not submit to such a conference the 
decision to annex Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, as that is final. Much feeling 
has been aroused by the arrogant atti- 
tude of Austria, and it is accounted for 
by the fact that in his old age the Emperor 
has been obliged for a year or more to 
withdraw his active lead, and that the 
prospective heir and an ambitious and 
unscrupulous Prime Minister have taken 
. the reins in their own hands. Austria 
makes no real apology for her sudden 
action. She simply declares that it was 
the intention of the Conference which 
created the Treaty of Berlin that Aus- 
tria’s occupation of the two Turkish 


A Conference 
of the Nations 


lin, as she was shut out from 
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provinces should be permanent, that she 
has so governed them as to seciire trap. 
quillity and development, and tha: annex. 
ation is now necessary. Correspondence 
is going on actively between tlic Chan. 
celleries of Europe as to the Confer. 
ence. The leading part is tiken by 
Great Britain and Russia, in confer. 
ences between the Russian  \inister 
of Foreign Affairs, Isvolski, and Mr. 
Asquith. Russia claims that she was 
the chief sufferer by the Treaty of Ber- 
he Dar- 
danelles, and she has demanded that the 
Dardanelles be opened for the passage of 
her fleet. This the other Powers object 
to. Great Britain has nothing to demand 
of the coming Conference, as she does 
not care to ask that Cyprus and Egypt 
be declared hers finally, as she is satisfied 
with actual possession, while doubtless 
willing to accept full authority. France 
goes with Russia and Great Britain in 
this matter of a Conference. While 
Austria declares she will not submit the 
Bosnian question to a Conference, Ger- 
many vigorously declares that she had 
no previous knowledge of Austria’s in- 
tentions ; and while she does not particu- 
larly blame Austria and really supports 
her, she loudly protests her affection for 
Turkey. But that Germany has been be- 
hind Austria, her ally, in this matter is 
generally believed. The Turkish revolu- 
tion, with its promise of a new Turkey, 
is not welcomed by those European 
Powers which have looked lustfully on 
Turkish territory. A new Turkey would 
strengthen its hold on its provinces in 
Europe, resolved to recover by liberal 
concessions what it has lost by oppres- 
sion ; thus guarding them against absorp- 
tion by Russia and Austria. Hence the 
sudden haste with which Austria seized 
Bosnia and- Herzegovina before the 
chance should be lost. A new Turkey 
will end German control of Turkish rail- 
roads, while Austria will not bh» allowed 
to press to Salonika and the A: ean, nor 
Russia to open the Dardanelics. The 
activity of Great Britain in -«nding a 
powerful fleet to Lemnos to ol)erve the 
movement of conditions has h: | a very 
quieting effect. It is a warning « » Greece 
not to put forth any aspirations ‘or Crete 
until the conference shall mee: ; and tt 
is a warning to Russia that Gre: Britain 
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no consent to the opening of the 
Dardan: !les, as Lemnos is very close to 
the enirance to the Bosphorus. The 
conclusions of the Conference are some- 
what indicated by the agreement to 
which reat Britain, France and Russia 
are like y to come, that no one of them 
shall ass any advantage at the expense 
of Turkey. Yet the accomplished acts 
of Austria and Bulgaria will have to be 
accept but it will be considered 
whether a’ pecuniary compensation may 
not be made to Turkey for the losses sus- 
tained her right to tribute and nom- 
inal suzerainty. It is also suggested that 
Turkey may be placated by withdrawing 
the rights of exterritoriality now possest 
hy these other nations, as they are very 
humiliating to Turkey, and the cor- 
responding rights have been yielded to 
Japan. But this will require the assur- 
ance of permanent reforms, and it would 
be necessary for the Powers to assure 
the maintenance of the Turkish Parlia- 
ment for several years before they would 
be willing to trust the Turkish courts. 
& 

The political program 
ve Seung al the 7 on 
Tes Prog listen and Progress, 
which represents the present control 1 

Turkey, has been formulated, supporting 
the Midhat constitution of 1878, and its 
oy features are as follows: ~ 


» Cabinet is to be responsible to the 
and if Ministers fail to obtain ma- 


will giv 


Chamber 
jorities in the House they will be bound to re- 
sign their portfolios. 


“2. The number of Senators shall not ex- 


iird of the total number of Deputies. 

of the Constitution, whereby all 
re to be nominated by the Sultan, 
dified, and one-third of the Senators 
will be nominated by the Sultan and two- 
thirds chosen by popular election. 

“3. Every Ottoman citizen over. twenty 
years oi age shall have a right to a vote irre- 
spective of any property qualification. 

“4. An article will be added to the Const- 
tution recognizing the right to form political 
clubs, provided that their objects are of a con 
stitutior nature. 

5. = necessary laws and decrees will be 
past to iacilitate the application of the system 
of decentralization as set forth in Article 108 
ot the nstitution, 

6. = boundaries and administrative di- 
visions ./ the provinces will be maintained un- 
ad the Chamber decides otherwise. 

rkish will be the official language of 
the "en re and the medium of all official dis- 
cussion and correspondence. 


ceed one 
Article 62 
Senators 
will be 1 
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“8. The Chamber will be asked to vote an 
additional article of the Constitution sanction- 
ing the proposal of private bills on the part of 
not fewer than ten Deputies. 

“9. All Ottoman subjects possess the same 
rights and duties without distinction of race or 
religion. Military service is incumbent on non- 
Moslems as well as Moslems. 

“to. Religious freedom is recognized, and 
the religious privileges granted to the various 
miilets and communities will be maintained in- 
tact. 

“11, The military and naval forces of the 
I'mpire will be disposed in accordance with its 
political and geographical position. A shorter 
term of military service will be introduced. 

“12. Article 113 of the Constitution will be 
modified with the object of obtaining greater 
security for individual liberty. 

“13. The relations of employers and work- 
men will be the subject of new legislation with 
a view to obviating strikes and labor disputes. 

“14. The landless peasantry will be assisted 
to become proprietors—not, however, at the 
expense of present landowners. 

“15. Improvements will be adopted in the 
system of the collection of the revenue. 

“16. Education will be free. 

“17. All schools will be subject to inspection 
by the Ministry of Education. Government 
schools will be established, which shall be open 
to all without distinction of religion or race. 
Turkish will be a compulsory subject in all 
primary schools: 

“18 and 19. These deal with measures which 
are to be proposed for the encouragement of 
agriculture and commerce. 

“20. Ottoman subjects possessing the neces 
sary qualifications may be elected Deputies for 
any division of the Empire instead of being 
only eligible as representatives of the districts 
in which they reside.” 
Mr. Wilbur Wright has 
again beaten the world’s 
record in a flight in 
which he carried a passenger for an 
hour, 4 minutes and 26 seconds, and fly- 
ing forty miles. On one day he made 
six short flights, carrying a passenger 
with him each time, one a lady.——-The 
French bishops have issued instructions 
to their flocks in which they say: 

“The State schools have persistently re- 

mained a danger to your children’s faith. You 
should prevent, them. from attending them, 
whatever the possible consequences. resulting 
from your conscientious act, as good French- 
men and good Christians.” 
This has stirred the anti-clerical feéling. 
and there have been threats that priests 
who read the pastoral letter would he 
liable to punishment under the law which 
forbids utterances in church which are 
a “direct provocation to resist the execu- 
tion of the laws.” 


Foreign Items 
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write on the issues of the cam- 
paign. My time is so occupied 

that I must do it in great haste. To my 
mind, the issues of the campaign are not 
different from those which arise in every 
Presidential election, to wit, whether the 
work of the existing Administration shall 
be approved by continuing in power the 
same party, or shall be condemned by 
turning the administration of the coun- 
try’s affairs over to the Democratic party. 
It can hardly be denied that the admin- 
istration of the Republican party under 
Mr. McKinley and under Mr. Roosevelt 
has been a wonderful series of successes 
in meeting the new and unprecedented 
problems which have presented them- 
selves in that period. The successful 
carrying on the Spanish War, the estab- 
lishment of the Cuban Government, and 
its re-establishment just now promising 
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entire success, the carrying on the Philip- 
pine War, the suppression of the rebel- 
lion and the establishment of tranquillity 
and of a government which is working 
great good in the Islands, the successful 


elaboration of the reclamation of arid 
lands in the West, the enactment of the 
pure food and meat inspection laws, the 
enlargement of the navy, the reorganiza- 
tion and great improvement of the army, 
the continuation of the coast defenses, 
the successful organization and rapid 
work toward completion of the Panama 
Canal, the establishment of the position 
of this nation as one of the most influ- 
ential in the world, and the use of the 
influence thus gained to promote the 
peace of the world, as shown in the close 
of the Russian-Japanese War, the settle- 
ment of Central American wars, and the 
making closer the bonds between this 
country and the South American repub- 
lics, are all definite things done under the 
administration of the Republican party 
which entitle it to the confidence of the 
people and their belief in its courage and 
efficiency as an agency in government to 
effect results. 

After the disastrous operation of the 
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Gorman-Wilson Tariff Bill, the 
lican party became responsible 
passage of the Dingley Bill, an 
that bill, whether it was the sole 
not, the country was enabled to 
prosperity and an expansion oi 
and material progress never bei 
in the world. 

It is said now, and truly said, 
tariff rates are generally in ex 
what is, required by the principle 
tection, to wit, they exceed the di 
in the cost of production of th 
class of articles in this country and 
abroad. The Republican party is piedged, 
at a special session of Congress, to take 
up the tariff schedules and to modify 
them, so that they shall no longer be ex- 
cessive; but it also pledges itself to main- 
tain the protective system, upon which 
a great part of the manufacturing indus- 
tries of this country and the whole busi- 
ness system rest. 

In the course of the unprecedented 
prosperity and expansion evils crept int 
our community, consisting of the viola- 
tion of the anti-trust law and the illegal 
creation of unlawful monopolies which 
were fostered by combining a large part 
of the plants engaged in the production 
of the article in question, and by the use 
of secret rebates and unlawful discrim- 
inations in the matter of transportation 
by the railroads, so as to render helpless 
the less powerful competitors of the il- 
legal monopoly. More than this, in rail- 
road circles it became clear that the 
power of issuing stocks and bonis of a 
par value far in excess of the rea! valuc 
of the property represented !y such 
securities had been used by unscrupulous 
railroad managers to combine railroad 
properties and concentrate the c ntrol of 
them in the hands of one man «1 a few 
men. These evils, which forc | them- 
selves upon public notice most ¢ phatic- 
ally because of revelations the result of 
official investigation by State ind ma 
tional authority, were at once ‘?ken up 
by the Republican Administrati:) under 
Mr. Roosevelt. A railroad rate ‘aw was 
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ing greatly increased power to 


rstate Commerce Commission, 
cutions under the anti-trust law 
in and prest with a vigor never 
wn. The time was ripe, be- 
construction of the anti-trust 
he slow course of judicial deci- 


ic 
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railroads and the corporations peculiarly 
affected by the other two laws. Two of 
the measures failed of passage in one 
Congress, tho recommended by the 
President, but in the next Congress they 
were past after a hard fight, by the 
full support of the Republican majorities, 


TAFT, 


Speaking during his recent Western tour at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


| finally become sufficiently clear 

successful prosecutions possible. 
same time with the railroad rate 
‘e enacted the measures already 
1 to, the pure food law and the 


ispection law. All these encoun- 


he strongest kind of opposition 
ie leading corporations, from the 


Mr. Roosevelt recommended the Fed- 
eral restriction of the issue of stocks and 
bonds on interstate railways for the pur- 
pose of preventing future overissue; but 
this was not taken up at the last session 
of Congress, to which the recommenda- 
tion. was made. It is, however, a part of 
the pledge’ of the Republican platform 
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that such a measure will be past, and 
there is no reason to doubt that the Re- 
publican majorities, with this direction 
from the party in convention assembled, 
will comply with its behest. 

The Republican platform also recom- 
mends legislation for the purpose of con- 
trolling corporations engaged in carrying 
on interstate commerce which are so large 
and powerful as to make it a temptation 
for them, unless restrained by law, to at- 
tempt illegal monopolies. The proposed 
plan is to subject the business of such 
corporations to the close supervision of 
the Federal authorities, so as to make 
their regulation and a keeping of them 
within the law possible. All these pro- 
visions of the Republican platform are in 
accord with the recommendations of Mr. 
Roosevelt and Congress, and are a proper 
and emphatic compliance with his poli- 
cies. 

The action of Mr. Roosevelt and the 
Republican party in this last Administra- 
tion has called a halt in the evils and 
abuses which crept in during the enor- 
mous expansion of business during the 
last twelve years. The rate bill marked a 
moral revulsion and a purification of 
business methods in the matter of railway 
rebates and in the matter of complying 
with the anti-trust law which are notable 
in the economic and moral history of the 
country, and the most important steps 
now to be taken are those which shall 
make secure the progress made and 
clinch it, so that when prosperity is re- 
sumed the community shall not again be 
subjected to such evils and to the growth 
of enormous fortunes due to the perpetu- 
ation of such abuses. 

The real issue of the campaign, there- 
fore, is whether the Republican party, 
because of the record of the admin- 
istrations of Mr. McKinley and of Mr. 
Roosevelt in the last twelve years, with 
this most remarkable. array of arduous 
tasks performed, shall bé given a vote of 
confidence and be entrusted with the fur- 
ther work needed, or whether the country 
shall be turned over to a party which, un- 
der its present leadership, has been doing 
everything by turns and nothing long. It 
was a party which proposed to relieve 
the disaster from which the country suf- 
fered during the four years of the opera- 
tion of the Gorman-Wilson Tariff Bill, 
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not by a new tariff bill, but by 
a monetary standard of valu 
would in effect have scaled the 
all debtors and of the nation as 
50 per cent., and which would | 
lied the honor of the nation as o1 
repudiated its obligations and e: 
citizens to do the same. 

Again, in 1900, instead of rec: 
ing a change of tariff or sugges 
other» of the remedies as pa 
which it now proposes, it cont 
insist on the adoption of free sil: 
age, and attacked the policy of t! 
ernment in dealing with its | 
which came from the Spanish Wa 
perialistic. 

Again, ‘in 1904, under a somew! 
ferent leadership, but still claimi 
the same party, it made the pa: 
issue the executive usurpation 
Roosevelt and attempted to avoid 
that it might change the tariff by 
attention, thru the letter of its can 
to the fact that the Republican 
would prevent any change in the t 
all. Now that the Republican pa: 
pledged itself to revise the tariff 
duce the excessive rates which 


arisen by a change of conditions 


1896, the Democratic party seeks t 


the tariff one of the issues of the 


paign, after twelve years of what 
described as a substantial ignoring 
issue. 

The Democratic party, thru its 
leader, Mr. Bryan, now claims to 
real successor of Mr. Roosevelt 
purpose and policy to eliminate f: 
economic system illegal monopo! 
railroad rebates, and unlawful 
nations and excessive rates. [1 
words, having introduced into 1! 
three campaigns issues as of par. 
importance of an entirely differe: 
acter from the trust issue and the 
issue, and after Mr. Roosevelt 
Republican party. have taken lon; 
toward the remedy of the evil 
gave rise to these issues, Mr. Br 
the Democratic. party step forw: 


‘claim, with a courage which in : 


ent cause might well command 

tion, that they are the true expo: 
the Roosevelt policies, and that tl: 
can be trusted to carry them out, : 
in the face of the fact that their r 
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as proposed in their platform are exactly 
the rer edies which Mr. Roosevelt, in his 
messay’ in 1904 and ever since, has con- 
sistent!, pointed out are not the remedies 
which ought to be pursued. The two 
remed..s which they make prominent are 
the re iedy of putting every article of 
merch: .dise made and controlled by a 
trust u»on the free list, a remedy which 
would iotally destroy the industries de- 
pendins upon the manufacture of such an 
article, render the capital invested therein 
and the plant in which it is expended ut- 
terly worthless, and would destroy all the 
smaller competitors of the trust, and 
would greatly injure the prosperity of 
the country, and throw out of work mil- 
lions of working men and working 
womelr 

The second remedy is the revision of 
the tarifi—not on protection lines, but on 
the lines of a revenue tariff, or on free 
trade principles. This was attempted in 
a partial way in the Gorman-Wilson bill, 
and resulted most disastrously to the 
business interests of the country. It 
means the introducing of such a transi- 
tion and change in the manufacturing 
business of this country as to close a very 
large part of the factories and productive 
enterprises, and even if theoretically, after 
the transition and change had been made, 
the rate of wages would be restored—an 
assumption I cannot admit — certainly, 
the transition and change would so halt 
the business of the country and involve 
such a paralysis while the change was 
being effected, that the losses and stag- 
nation in business and the number of men 
thrown out of employment can hardly be 
exagegcrated. More than this, the Demo- 
cratic party has so long been engaged in 
devising sophistical theories upon which 
to attract votes, rather than in the prepa- 
ration of practical statutes by which to 
effect results, that the public may well 
pause and hesitate to entrust to it any 
serious, sober work that requires for its 
accor lishment a strong sense of respon- 
sibility to the business interests of the 
country, in the prosperity of which the 
comfort and well-being of all classes, 
farmers, wage-earners and business men 
alike. are inseparably involved. 

he issue in which laboring men are 
supp: -ed to be particularly interested in 


this campaign is with respect to injunc- 
tions in industrial disputes. The Repub- 
lican party proposes to meet the objec- 
tion to the issuing of temporary restrain- 
ing orders without notice in industrial 
disputes, which, tho only in rare in- 
stances, have put at an improper disad- 
vantage men engaged in a lawful strike, 
by defining the best practice in the issu- 
ing of such injunctions in all cases by 
statute, and limiting the operation of the 
injunction without notice to a very short 
period, within which a hearing must be 
had or the injunction cease to have effect. 
The Democratic platform recommends 
no action with respect to notice at all, 
adopts an enigmatical plank on injunc- 
tions in industrial disputes that has prac- 
tically no meaning, but does recommend 
the introduction of a jury in all indirect 
contempt proceedings. This would seri- 
ously weaken the power of the court, not - 


~ alone in industrial disputes, but in all 


cases both of temporary orders and final 
judgments, and the Republican party is 
determined that the power of the courts 
shall be mainiained. 

The other issue most closely affecting 
labor is that of the protective tariff and 
the proposition to change the system 
from a protective tariff to a revenue 
tariff, and drive out business industries 
that are now really dependent upon pro- 
tection for their maintenance. This, as 
already said, would so affect the business 
of the country, so reduce the number of 
enterprises that could be carried on in 
the transition proposed as to throw out 
of employment millions of workingmen. 
The question which the laboring man has 
to answer is, whether the advantage to 
him and his fellows of a change in the 
judicial procedure as to injunctions and 
contempt is so great as to outweigh the 
public injury arising from a weakening 
of the power of the courts and the dis- 
aster to the wage-earner and the business 
community which would follow the adop- 
tion of the other Democratic economic 
proposals. 

I have omitted from this review the 
proposition of the Democratic party to 
give to the Philippines immediate inde- 
pendence, and to initiate a system of en- 
forced guaranty of bank deposits. I 
have no space to elaborate either propo- 
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sition, except to say that the first is in- 
tended to, and if carried out will, defeat 
a plan of the Republican Administration 
to uplift an unfortunate people, to teach 
them the power of self-government, and 
to make greatly for the spread of Chris- 


tian civilization in the Orient. The sec- 
ond is one of those sophistical financial 
propositions so dear to Mr. Bryan, plau- 
sible on its face, but utterly at variance 
with sound principle. It is supposed to 
prevent entirely any loss of deposits in 
all banks to the depositors, and thus to 
prevent panics. As a matter of fact, it 
will stimulate reckless and dishonest use 
of deposits in bank investments, it much 
reduces the motive for conservative and 
honest banking in a community, and it 
would not in the slightest degree prevent 
runs on banks during panics, for which 
it is supposed to be a panacea. It im- 
poses upon the honest and conservative 
banker an obligation to answer for the 


default of his unscrupulous or inexperi- 
enced fellow, without any means on his 
part of supervising the work of the per- 
son whose honest and careful conduct he 
insures. 

The country is just now slowly recov- 
ering from a financial depression and a 
panic which came to us in October and 
November of last year. It is different 
from all the other panics in our /istory, 
and there are many indications that all 
that is needed to bring back good condi- 
tions is the restoration of confid:nce on 
the part of the investing public It is 
submitted that for twelve years Mr. 
Bryan has been upholding financial and 
economic theories which were ca!culated 
to frighten all sound, conservati.< bust- 
ness men. His free silver and five trade 
doctrines, with a touch of “greenback- 
ism” in some of his proposals, hi: quick- 
ness to seize upon any remedy, ‘owever 
drastic and impossible, which would 
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crowd, and the utter insta- 

views on any subject of a 

economic character, would 
lection to the Presidency a 
prosperity. The necessary 
d be withheld and we should 
ve a continuation of the pres- 
n for the coming four years. 
Bryan’s record in the last 
s that makes this a necessary 
is election. Mr. Bryan says 
‘ument of the full dinner pail 
orked overtime. The argu- 
full dinner pail is just as apt- 
relevant to the present situa- 
s been in previous campaigns. 
vo things can be affirmed of 
ratic party under the leader- 

Bryan: First, ‘that all who 
ng to invest distrust him be- 
is unstable and unsound eco- 
financial views; and second, 
ire justified in their lack of 
For that reason, those who 


estoration of prosperity in the 


uld vote against the Demo- 


t 
t 


ire the issues of the campain as 


nd them. Mr. Bryan charges 
publican party is controlled by 
itions thru campaign contribu- 
record of the present Admin- 
a complete refutation of that 


‘he adoption of statutes which 


‘orporate opposition is utterly 
with it, and his assumption 
ise Of money in a campaign 
n control elections is a charge 
against the American elec- 
has no foundation in fact. 
an says that there is no hope 
ine revision of the tariff, be- 
iys the Republican party is de- 
r its campaign contributions 
beneficiaries of the excessive 
r the tariff, and therefore that 
ossible hope of a reduction in 
dules is from-the Democratic 
vish to-deny this with the ut- 
It is doubtless true that 
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business men interested in a restoration 
of prosperity will some of them contrib- 
ute to the Republican campaign funds. 
Campaign funds are necessary in order 
to pay the legitimate expenses of a cam- 
paign. Certainly the extent of the con- 
tributions from any source in this cam- 
paign is not enough to indicate such a 
pecuniary interest in the success of the 
Republican party as would exist if Mr. 
Bryan’s charges were true. Speaking for 
myself, as the temporary leader of the 
party, and as the next President if the 
party is successful in November, I wish 
to affirm that no effort of mine will be 
spared to make the revision of the tariff 
under Republican, auspices and within 
the conservative protective lines as thoro 
and as impartial between the consumer 
and the manufacturing interests as pos- 
sible. I believe that there are many 
schedules that ought to be reduced. I 
believe that there are a few, and only a 
few, that ought to be raised, but on the 
whole the revision shuuld be a revision 
downward and not a revision upward. I 
am convinced that the people of the 
country desire such a revision. I am 
convinced that their representatives com- 
ing back to Congress will be imbued 
with that sentiment, and that no success- 
ful obstruction can be placed in the way 
of such Congressional action. 

To restate the issue of the campaign, 
it is whether the administrations of 
William McKinley and Theodore Roose- 
velt, in their wonderful record of meet- 
ing new problems and solving them by 
things done and statutes past, shall be 
endorsed by the people, and the progress 
made assured by proper legislation, or 
whether there shall be put in power a 
party the chief characteristic of. which in 
the last twelve years has been that of 
hunting an issue and seeking a sophis- 
tical theory which would attract votes, 
with but little regard for its practical 
operation, and with but a small sense of 
responsibility to the business and labor 
interests of the country. 
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EMOCRACY’S appeal to the 
L) country is based primarily upon 
the fact that the control of the 
Government has been gradually taken 
away from the voters and deposited in 
the hands of the representatives of the 
favor -seeking corporations. Several 
means have been employed to defeat the 
popular will. First, the secret contribu- 
tion of large sums of money has given to 
predatory wealth control over the cam- 
paign managers and obligated the candi- 
dates in advance. Second, the present 
method of electing United States Sena- 
tors has given these corporations an 
opportunity to secure the elevation of 
men to the Senate who represented spe- 
cial interests rather than the people 
generally. Third, the rules of the House 
have been so interpreted as to enable the 
Speaker to’ exercise a despotic control 
over legislation and prevent the consid- 
eration of remedial measures, even when 


those measures were favored by a major- 


ity of the members of Congress. The 
Democratic party proposes remedies for 
these evils. For the secret contributions 
it proposes publicity—and it insists that 
the publicity should be before the elec- 
tion. This proposition was endorsed by 
unanimous vote in the Democratic con- 
vention, and the Democratic National 
Committee has announced that it will 
apply the doctrine to the present cam- 
paign, and publish, before the election, 
all contributions of more than one hun- 
dred dollars. The Republican conven- 
tion rejected a publicity plank, and the 
Republican candidate, while favoring 
publicity after the election, has made an 
argument against publicity before the 
election. His argument, however, is a 
confession that the Republican party is 
receiving contributions which it is afraid 
to make public before the election. To 
say that the contributions must be con- 
cealed for fear the motives of the givers 
will be misrepresented, or for fear a 
wrong impression will be formed of the 
obligations imposed upon the candidate, 
is a reflection upon the intelligence of the 
public. 
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The Democratic remedy for 
evil is the election of Senator 
vote of the people. The Demo 
vention endorsed this proposit 
mously; the Republican cony 
jected the proposition, but tl 
lican candidate has, since the c 
exprest his personal inclinati: 
the popular election of Senators. 
sonal inclination,” however, is 
cient. Congress must pass 
measures before the President has an 
opportunity to sign them. The Repub- 
lican platform does not pledge its mem- 
bers of Congress to publicity or to the 
popular election of Senators. The Demo- 
cratic platform does pledge its candidates 
for Congress, and a Democratic victory 
will be a popular endorsment of these 
reforms, and with a Democratic Presi- 
dent and House of Representatives to 
take the initiative, it is entirely probable 
that the Senate will yield to the public 
demand, whereas its opposition to these 
reforms would be strengthened by a 
Republican victory. 

The Democratic remedy for the third 
evil is such a reform of the rules of the 
House as will make sure of the right of 
the majority to control legislation. The 
Republicans not only failed to denounce 
the present interpretation of the rules, but 
they nominated for Vice-President the 
man who stands next to Mr. Cannon in 
the interpretation and enforcement of the 
present rules. 

The Democratic party makes 
to the country upon economic 
as well as upon questions affe: 
methods of government. The 
lican party. promises unequi\ 
revise the tarif’ immediately. 
“unequivocally”. is a confessio: 
party is under suspicion, and is 
to distinguish the new promise 
old promises which have not | 
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place of reduction, and may 
increase in the average rate 
n a decrease. If the Repub- 
wins, there is every evidence 
vision, if one is made, would 
‘int the public as to lead to a 
' agitation for reduction, and 


d lead to uncertainty and un- 


ness or t! 


iness, whereas the Democratic 
lemands certain specific reduc- 
business will soon adjust itself 
eductions. A Democratic vic- 
fore, gives assurance of indus- 
and prosperity. 
tform offers, first, the free list 
; which come into competition 
trusts; that is, the trust mag- 
give up either the trust busi- 
tariff wall. Second, material 


_ Cor yright, 1908, Brown Bros., N. Y. 
TWO DEMOCRATIC STANDARD-BEARERS. 
Mr. Bryan and Judge Parker at Esopus, September 2oth, 1908. 


reducti 


Ss 


on the necessaries of life, 


especially on those articles which are sold 
abroad more cheaply than at home. 
Those manufacturers who can compete 
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in the foreign markets do not need a 
50 per cent. tariff to enable them to com- 
pete in the home markets. Third, such 
other gradual reductions as may be 
necessary to restore the tariff to a rev- 
enue basis. It will be noticed that these 
reductions will not be made all at once; 
no sudden transition is contemplated, but 
graduated progress toward a system 
under which the tariff laws will no 
longer be written by a few beneficiaries 
as a means of levying tribute upon the 
rest of the people. 

The Republican leaders, unable to 
meet the arguments presented in favor 
of tariff reduction, are now threatening 
a panic, but their threats will not fright- 
en people who are now passing thru a 
panic which came under a Republican 


administration—and the Republican can- 
didate was a member of the administra- 
tion—and under a tariff so high that 
even the Republicans promise “unequivo- 
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cally” to “revise” it “immediately.”. We 
have had three panics since 1860: The 
panic of 1873, which came under a Re- 
publican President and under a high 
tariff ; the panic of 1893, which came just 
after a Republican administration and a 
year before the McKinley law was re- 
pealed; and the panic of 1907, which 
came under a Republican President and 
under a high tariff. 

On the trust question, the Democratic 
party insists upon a legal definition of a 
trust, so that no business man will violate 
the law unknowingly, and upon the vig- 
orous enforcement of the law, so that no 
one who violates it knowingly will escape 
punishment. 
create a trust and then have the Govern- 
ment exhaust itself in the pursuit of the 
trust. The Democratic party believes 
that it is better to prevent the creation 
of a monopoly, and proposes to make it 
impossible for a private monoply to exist. 
About 127 trusts were organized under 
Mr. McKinley’s administration, and 
about 106 under Mr. Roosevelt’s admin- 


istration, while less than 50 were organ- 


ized under _ previous 
Regulation is not sufficient. The monop- 
olies have regulated the Government in- 
stead of being regulated by it. They 
have corrupted politics and even officials, 
and they have converted business into a 
lottery where a few draw capital prizes 
and the rest draw blanks. 

The Democrats propose to draw a line 
beyond which a-corporation cannot go in 
the control of the product in which it 
deals. According to the plan set forth 
in the Democratic platform, Federal 
supervision will be added to (not ‘substi- 
tuted for) State supervision whenever a 
corporation controls 25 per cent. of the 
total product, and it shall not be permit- 
ted to control more than 50 per cent. 
While it is growing from 25 to 50 per 
cent: it will be subjected to such réstric- 
tions as may be necessary, one of them 
being that it shall sell to all consumers 
in the United States at the same price, 
due allowance being made for the cost 
of transportation. 

On the labor question, the Democratic 
party believes in the establishment of a 
Department of Labor, with a Cabinet offi- 
cer at its head. The Republican party 
opposes this. The Democratic party be- 
lieves that the labor organization should 


The Republican plan is to . 


administrations.. 
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not be under the operation of the anti- 
trust law, but that such regulation as 
may be necessary shall be provided thru 
legislation made for human beings, the 
anti-trust law being intended for matter 
and merchandise. The Republican party 
is opposed to us on this question. 

The Democratic party believes that an 
industrial dispute should not, in itself, 
be a ground for the issuance of an in- 
junction ; that an injunction ought not to 
be issued in an industrial dispute unless 
there are conditions which would justify 
an injunction, even if there were no in- 
dustrial dispute. The Republicans op- 
pose us on this proposition. 

The Democratic party believes that a 
person accused of indirect contempt—ac- 
cused of an act which was committed 
outside of the presence of the court. and 
must be established by evidence—should 
have the right of trial by jury to ascer- 
tain his guilt or innocence. The Repub- 
lican party is opposed to trial by jury in 
such cases, and the Republican candidate 
has assailed our plank as an assault upon 
the judiciary, forgetting that we simply 
endorse a measure which past the Sen- 
ate twelve years ago, with but one Sen- 
ator opposing it, and such Republican 
Senators as Senator Sherman, Senator 
Allison, Senator Hale, Senator Morrill, 
Senator Hawley, Senator Cullom and 
Senator Nelson either approving of the 
measure or remaining silent during its 
discussion. 

The Democratic party is in favor of 
legislation which will protect depositors, 
preferring the guaranteed bank to the 
postal savings bank. If the banks will 
establish a guarantee fund and thus pro- 
tect depositors, it will be better than to 
have the Government enter upon so large 
a work as the establishment of postal 
savings banks; and yet, if the bankers 
refuse to provide security for depositors, 
they must be prepared to meet the postal 
savings bank. At the coming election 
more than 90 per cent. of the voters will 
vote for more security, some voting with 
the Republicans for the postal savings 
bank, others voting with the Democrats 
for the guaranteed bank. 

The Democratic party believes in an 
immediate declaration of the nation’s 
purpose to give ultimate independence to 
the Filipinos. The Republican platform 
is silent in regard to the nation’s purpose, 
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and Mr. Taft’s statement that they are 
to have ultimate independence—but not 
in less than two generations—is not bind- 
ing upon the Republican party and is not 
an authoritative announcement of the 
nation’s policy. The reservation of.coal- 
ing stations and harbors will give us all 
the commercial advantage that we could 
obtain from the retaining of the Philip- 
pine Islands, while the promise of ulti- 
mate independence, to be kept as soon 
as a stable government is established, will 
restore our nation to its place of leader- 
ship, and enable it to proclaim again the 
doctrines set forth in the Declaration of 
Independence. 

The Democratic party favors economy 
in public expenditures and condemns the 
extravagance of the Republican party. 
Appropriations have been increasing 
more rapidly than population. The Re- 
publican leaders have been teaching that 
a tax is a blessing, and seem disposed to 
make the blessing as large as possible, 
while the beneficiaries of a high tariff 
favor large expenditures as an excuse for 
the retention of exorbitant tariff rates. 

The Democratic party opposes the in- 
terference of the Executive in politics. 
The Presidency belongs to the whole 
country and ought not to be used by the 
President as a personal asset to secure 
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the selection of the nominee of his party, 
or as a party asset, to be used by the 
President for the benefit of his party. 
Official reports, published at the Govern- 
ment’s expense, inform the public of the 


‘work of the administration, and the 


people ought to be left free to sit in judg- 
ment upon public affairs and to select 
their officials without executive inter- 
ference. 

These are a few of the questions upon 
which Democracy makes an appeal to the 
country. We charge the Republican 
leaders with responsibility for present 
conditions, and we make a distinction be- 
tween the Republican leaders and the 
Republican rank and file. The Repub- 
lican leaders do not represent the voters 
of their own party, and. can- no longer 
claim the support of those voters. The 
investigations and _ revelations have 
aroused the nation’s conscience, and to 
that conscience we appeal. We desire a 
restoration of the government to the 
hands of the people, that it may hence- 
forth be controlled by the people in their 
own interests, in order that each citizen 
may be assured oi an opportunity to 
secure a reward from society proportion- 
ate to the service which he renders to 
society. 


Lincotn, Nes. 


The Socialist Party’s Appeal 


BY EUGENE V. DEBS 


CANDIDATE OF THE SOCIALIST Party FOR PRESIDENT OF THE Unitep States. 


T a public meeting in New York 
City some months ago the present 
Presidential candidate of the Re- 

publican ‘patty was asked this question: 
What is a man to do who is out of work 
in a financial panic and is starving?” 
This is an intensely human as well as 
a very practical question. It epitomizes 
the problem of the unemployed and 
places it in bold. relief. It is not too 
much to say that the future welfare and 
progress of our country—aye, the fate of 
civilization itself—depends upon a cor- 
rect solution of this problem. In view 


of the supreme importance of the ques- 


tion it might naturally be expected that 
the Republican party would offer some 
practical and well-defined method of 
dealing with it, and one might suppose 
that. the party’s standard-bearer would 
be in a position clearly to expound that 
method in making reply to his interro- 
gator. But how pitifully inadequate was 
the answer! It is at least creditable to 
Mr. Taft’s honesty that he frankly re- 
plied, “God knows!” . 

When Mr. Kern, the Vice-Presidential 
candidate of the Democratic party, was 
asked recently what his party proposed 
to do for the relief of the unemployed, 
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ke is reported to have answered, “Noth- 
ing directly, nothing socialistic. We hope 
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admirably to illustrate the really essen- 
tial difference between the Socialist party 


that carrying out the general ideas in and its most formidable political rivals. 
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Born in Terre Haute, Ind., in 1855, where he still lives. Organizer of the American 
Railway Union in 1893, and leader of the great Pullman strike in 1894. _For an 
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alleged violation of an injunction he was imprisoned for six months, an 
while in jail, became a convert to Socialism. 


national election. 


our platform will so restore confidence 
that industry will start up again. But 
that’s about all. In fact, that’s enough.” 

These answers are not cited for any 
partisan purpose, but because they serve 


n 1895, 
He has thrice led the party in a 


The Socialist party does not refer this 
important problem to the Deity for solu- 
tion. It recognizes the fact that it is of 
human creation and must be solved by 
human effort. It proposes to do some- 
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thing “directly,” something “socialistic,” 
for the relief of the unemployed. The 
Socialist party recognizes the serious 
nature of the unemployed problem and 
aims to solve it in the only way it can 
be solved, namely, by removing its cause. 
As means of temporary relief, applicable 
during the period of transition to a col- 
lective system of industry, the party pro- 
poses “immediate government relief for 
the unemployed workers by building 
schools, by reforesting of cut-over and 
waste lands, by reclamation of arid tracts 
and the building of canals, and by ex- 
tending all other useful public works.” 
Both from the standpoint of effectiveness 
and that of practicability this program 
may be offered without comment in lieu 
of Mr. Taft’s “God knows!” and Mr. 
Kern’s “hope” of restored confidence. 
As a matter of fact, it is an entire im- 
possibility for either the Republican or the 
Democratic party to offer any practicable 
solution for our industrial ills, because 
those ills are the inevitable and perfectly 
natural outgrowth of the. wage system 
of industry, which system both parties 
are alike pledged to support and defend. 
That the economic policy of the Repub- 
lican party is impotent to stay the peri- 
odic recurrence of industrial and finan- 
cial crises is proved by the existing de- 
pression, and as the party’s platform 
utterance in relation to labor pledges it 
to a continuance of what is denominated 
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“the same wise policy,” there is certainly 
no hope of relief from that quarter. 
With regard to the Democratic party, the 
country already has had sufficient expe- 
rience with its methods of dealing with 
important economic problems to justify 
the suspicion that Mr. Kern’s “hope” 
may prove somewhat elusive. 

The Socialist party of the United 
States is part of a great international 
movement which far overshadows any 
other movement recorded in history. Its 
basic idea: is the complete and permanent 
emancipation of labor all over the world. 
To quote from a recent article by George 
Allan. England : 


“First of all, the fact should be made quite 
clear that the Socialist party is far and away 
the largest political unit not only of today but 
of any time. To the uninformed who con- 
ceive of Socialists as a rather obscure and 
fantastic sect of Utopians—of ‘dreamers’— 
the discovery must cume as something of a 
shock that the world’s Socialist vote now 
stands between 8,000,000 and 9,000,000, repre- 
senting about 30,000,000 adult Socialists. ‘ This 
latter number includes, of course, women and 
disfranchised persons, who in the Socialist 
concept of government, in the ‘state within a 
state’ which Socialism is building up, enjoy 
equal rights with present voters. There is 
something peculiarly disconcerting to the pres- 
ent governments of, by, and for plutocracy 
in those 30,000,000 of ‘dreamers,’ all so active 
in propaganda, all so terribly in earnest—in 
that ever widening acceptance of the visionary 
axiom that ‘without rights there shall be no 
duties; without duties no rights.’ 

“In the second place, it should be definitely 
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understood that the movement is already 
breaking into legislative bodies all over the 
civilized world, to an extent hardly realized 
by the casual critic. The United States is 
practically the only large country of modern 
type in which the party has no national rep- 
resentation—a state of affairs, be it said in 
passing, which will soon be remedied. . 
Prophecy is dangerous, but 1908 should for 
many reasons. hold in store a great surprise 
for the old- -party politicians. From now on 
there is ‘a new Richmond in the field.’” 
The Socialist party is the political ex- 
pression of what is known as “the class 
struggle.” This struggle is an economic 
fact as old as history itself, but it is only 
within the past generation that it has be- 
come a thoroly conscious and well-organ- 
ized political fact. As long as this strug- 
gle was confined to its economic aspect 
the ruling classes had nothing to fear, as, 
being in control of all the means and 
agencies of government, they were al- 
ways able to use their power effectively 
to suppress uprisings either of chattel 
slaves, feudal serfs, or free-born and po- 
litically equal capitalist wageworkers. 


But now that the struggle has definitely 
entered the political field it assumes for 


the present ruling class a new and sin- 
ister aspect. With the whole power of 
the state—the army, the navy, the courts, 
the police—in possession of the working 
class by virtue of its victory at the polls, 
the death knell of capitalist private prop- 
erty and wage slavery is sounded. 

This does not mean, however, that the 
workers will wrest control of govern- 
ment from the capitalist class simply for 
the_purpose of continuing the class strug- 
gle on a new plane, as has been the case 
in all previous political revolutions when 
one class has superseded another in the 
control -of government. It does not 
mean that the workers and capitalists 
will merely change places, as many poor- 
ly informed persons undoubtedly still 
believe. It means the inauguration of an 
entirely new system of industry, in which 
the exploitation of man by man will have 
no place. It means the establishment of 
a new economic motive for production 
and distribution. Instead of profit being 
the ruling motive of industry, as at pres- 
ent, all production and distribution will 
be for use. As a consequence, the class 
struggle and economic class antgonisms 
as we now know them will entirely dis- 
appear. Did the Socialist party have no 
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higher political ideal than the victory of 
one class over another it would not be 
worthy of a moment’s support from any 
right-thinking individual. It would, in- 
deed, be impossible for the party to gain 
any considerable strength or prestige. It 
is the great moral worth of its ideals that 
attracts adherents to the Socialist move- 
ment even from the ranks of the capital- 
ist class, and holds them to their alle- 
giance with an enthusiasm that suggests 
a close parallel with the early days of 
Christianity; and it is the mathematical 
certainty with which its conclusions are 
stated that enables the Socialist party to 
expand and advance with irresistible 
force to the goal it has in view, in spite 
of the appalling opposition it has had to 
encounter. It is this certainty, and the 
moral worth of its ideals, which moved 
Mommsen, the venerable German his 
torian, to say that “this is the only great 
party which has a claim to political re- 
spect.” 

The capitalist was originally a socially 
useful individual, but the evolution of our 
industrial system has rendered him a par- 
asite, an entirely useless functionary that 
must be eliminated if civilization is to en- 
dure. It is a leading thought in modern 
philosophy that in its process of develop- 
ment each institution tends to cancel it- 
self. Born out of social necessity, its 
progress is determined by repulsions and 
attractions arising in society, which pro- 
duce effects tending to negate its original 
function. Now, that is what has hap- 
pened to the capitalist. He-is no longer 
useful. He is merely a clog to ‘social 
progress and must be abolished, just as 
the feudal lord and chattel slaveholder 
have been abolished. 

The capitalist was originally a manager 
who worked hard at his business and re- 
ceived what economists call the “wages of 
superintendence.” So long as he occu- 
pied that position the capitalist might be 
restrained and controlled in various ways, 
but he could not be got rid of. He per- 
formed real functions, and as society was 
not yet prepared to take those functions 
upon itself, it could not afford. to dis- 
charge him. But now the capitalist proper 
has. become absolutely useless. Finding 
it easier to combine with others of his 
class in a large undertaking, he has ab- 
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dicated his position of overseer and has 
put in a salaried manager to act for him. 
This salaried manager now performs the 
only social function of the capitalist, 
while the capitalist himself has become a 
mere rent or interest receiver. The rent 
or interest he receives is paid for the use 
of a monopoly which not he, but a vast 
multitude of peo- 
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ager’s business is to earn the largest pos- 
sible dividends for his employers. If he 
does not do so he is dismist. To secure 
high dividends the manager will lower 
wages. If that is resisted there will prob- 
ably be either a strike or a lockout. 
Cheap labor will be imported by the 
manager, and if the workers resist by in- 

timidation or or- 





ple, created by 
their joint efforts. 
This differentia- 
tion between man- 
ager and capitalist 
is a necessary part 
of the process of 
capitalistic evolu- 
tion due to ma- 
chine industry. As 
competition led to 
waste in produc- 
tion, so it also led 
to the cutting of 
profits among capi- 
talists. To prevent 
this the concentra- 
tion of capital was 
necessary, by which 
the large capitalist 
could undersell his 
small rivals in the 
marketing of 
goods produced by 
machinery and dis- 
tributed by agen- 
cies initially too 
costly for any in- 
dividual competi- 
tor to purchase or 
set on foot. For 
such massive capi- 
tals the contribu- 





ganized boycotting 
the forces of the 
state will be used 
against them, and 
in the end they 
must submit. The 
old personal rela- 
tion between the 
workers. and the 
employer is gone. 
From the point of 
view of the corpo- 
ration owners the 
workers are simply 
an extension of the 
machine of profit 
production. The 
workers are’ not 
regarded as having 
_human attributes. 
Their labor is traf- 
ficked in as a com- 
modity, like iron 
and steel, and the 
only interest the 
capitalist retains in 
production is his 
interest as an idle 
dividend receiver. 
Society can get 
along without the 
capitalist ; itrefuses 
longer to support 








tions of several 
capitalists are nec- 
essary. Hence the 
joint stock com- 
pany, the corpora- 
tion, and finally the trust. Thru the medi- 
um of suchagencies a person in the United 
States can own stock in an enterprise in 
Africa or South America which he has 
never visited and never intends to visit, 
and which, therefore, he cannot “superin- 
tend” in any way. He and the other 
stockholders put in a manager with in- 
junctions to be economical. The man- 


BEN HANFORD, OF NEW YORK, 

The Socialist candidate for Vice-President, is a com- 
positor by trade. and -has long been active in the 
trade union and Socialist movement. 
the Vice-Presidential candidate four years ago. 


him in idleness and 
luxury. 

The process of 
industrial evo- 
lution that has ren- 
dered the capitalist a useless functionary 
has at the same time evolved an organi- 
zation, co-operative in character, where- 
by industry may be carried on without 
friction for the benefit of the whole 
people instead of for the profit of the 
individual capitalist. The conduct of in- 
dustry will be entrusted to men who 
are technically familiar with its processes, 


He was also 
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precisely as it is now entrusted to man- 
agers by the stockholders of a corpora- 
tion; in short, the whole of industry will 
represent a giant corporation in which all 
citizens are stockholders, and the state 
will represent a board of directors acting 
for the whole people. Details of organi- 
zation and performance may well be left 
to the experts to whose direction the mat- 
ter will be given when the time comes. 
It is not the mission of the Socialist party 
to speculate concerning the manner in 
which the workers will conduct their 
affairs when they have come into posses- 
sion of their inheritance which the ages 
have prepared for them. Standards of 
right and justice under the new régime, 
however, may well be indicated. 

“Without rights there shall be no du- 
ties; without duties no rights.” What 
will be the practical interpretation of this 
Socialist axiom? Obviously, social para- 
sitism must cease ; every man must be a 
producer, or perform some socially use- 
ful function, in order_to procure title to 
any share in the product of the collective 
industry. The only citizenship held hon- 
orable will be economic citizenship, or 
comradeship in production and in the 
sharing of product. 

The spectacle of strong men walking 
the streets idle and hungry, vainly beg- 
ging for a chance to work for the pit- 
tance that will suffice to ward off starva- 
tion from themselves and their loved 
ones, will be no more. The cruelty of 
children of tender years being forced hun- 
gry to school in a great city like New 


and Independence parties. 
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York . will disappear. No longer will 
there be a problem of the unemployed, 
and the capitalist will be elevated from 
his present condition of parasitism to that 
of a worker and producer of wealth. The 
class struggle must necessarily cease, for 
there will be no classes. Each individual 
will be his qwn economic master, and all 
will be servants of the collectivity. Hu- 
man Brotherhood, as taught by Christ 
nineteen centuries ago, will for the first 
time begin to be realized. -- 

The struggle for working class emanci- 
pation, which finds its expression thru the 
Socialist party, must continue, and will 
‘increase in intensity until either the ruling 
class completely subjugates the working 
class, or until the working class entirely 
absorbs the capitalist class. There is no 
middle ground possible, and it is this fact 
that makes ludicrous those sporadic re- 
form movements. typified by the Populist 


But the subjugation of the working 
class is out.of the question. Intelligence 
has gone too far for that; it is the capi- 
talist class that is doomed. Hence the 
only possible outcome of the present 
struggle is victory for the working class 
and the absorption by that class of all 
other classes. ; 

When the present Socialist party has 
accomplished ‘its mission of uniting the 
workers of the world into a solid polit- 
ical phalanx the end of capitalist domina- 
tion is at hand, and the era of industrial 
peace so long wished for by philanthro- 
pists and seers will dawn upon the world. 

Terre Haute, Inp. 


The Prohibition Party’s Appeal 


BY EUGENE H. CHAFIN 


CANDIDATE OF THE PRomIBITION Party FOR PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


should vote the Prohibition tick- 

et this year is that we represent 

the greatest economic question of any 
political party. More than a million 
ople spent the whole of last year mak- 
ing, distributing ard selling intoxicating 
liquors. The product of their labor did 


()*s of the reasons why the people 


not add one dollar to the wealth of the 
Union. The people who labor and who 
use these intoxicating liquors deprive 
themselves of enough of the necessities 
of life to feed, clothe and shelter this 
million of people who are not producers 
of wealth. The people who labor for a 
living spent more than a thousand million 
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dollars last year for liquor. If we had 
absolute prohibition of the manufacture 
and sale of liquor in the United States, 
this amount of money would have gone 
into the homes of the laboring people 
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be successful is that we represent the 
only policy of government upon which 
a majority of the voters are agreed, and 
that is that the liquor traffic ought to die. 
A majority of all the Republicans, a 
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Mr. Chafin was born at Troy, Wis., in 1852, and has long been known as a force- 
ful speaker for Prohibition on Chautauqua platforms. 


and been expended for something useful. 
So that we have a proposition which 
would do more for the laboring people 
than any of the other political parties. 
Another reason why our ticket should 


majority of all the Democrats, and the 
majority of the people belonging to all 
the other political parties are prohibition- 
ists. If these people who believe in the 
principle of prohibition and have so indi- 
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cated during the 
past few years 
would leave their 
old political parties 
and vote the Pro- 
hibition ticket. on 
November 3d, I 
would carry the 
electoral vote by 
plurality in every 
State in the Union. 
This cannot be 
said of any other 
political party in 
the United States. 
There has been 
no question so 
much _ discussed 
during the past 
four years as the 
liquor _ problem. 
More has been said 
upon it thru the 
.press and_ other- 
wise than upon -all 
other political 
questions com- 
bined, and the peo- 
ple have exprest 
themselves more 
emphatically in 
town, county and 
State elections 
upon this question 





gence, the morality 
and the business 1n- 
terests. We repre- 
sent more that will 
be beneficial to the 
-home and to the 
women and chil- 
dren who have not 
a right to vote than 
any other party. 
Not a line of 
American history 
will be. changed if 
~ the Republicans or 
Democrats succeed 
at the coming elec- 
tion. If the Prohi- 
bition. party wins 
we will write the 
brightest, longest, 
purest and most 
beneficent chapter 
that has ever been 
written by any 
government in the 
history of the 
world. 

We ask no one 
to vote our ticket 
who does not be- 
lieve in the prohi- 
tion of the manu- 
facture and sale of 
liquor by the na- 








than upon any 
other which has 
ever been present- 
ed to the people. 


AARON S. WATKINS, OF OHIO, 
The Prohibitionist candidate for Vice-President. 


We represent more 


tional Government. 
There is no other 
solution of the 
liquor problem. This can only be done 


thoroly than any other political party by a political party made up of men who 


the Christian conscience, the 


intelli- “dre a unit upon that question. 


Curcaco, Itt. 


The People’s Party’s Appeal 


BY THOMAS E. WATSON 


CANDIDATE OF THE PeopLe’s Party FoR PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


(1) After several years of strenuous 
trust busting, our Republican President 
cannot “point with pride” to a single 
busted trust. The meat packers are more 
aggressive than ever; Standard Oil 
stocks are buoyant; and the net income 
of the Steel Trust is annually greater— 
twelve times greater—than the gross in- 


come of the Roman empire of Julius 
Czsar. Why? Because the Republican 
President dares not attack the system 
which produces and feeds the trusts. If 
one should locate a filtering plant in the 
Gulf of Mexico to purify the waters of 
the Mississippi, he would not be trying 
to do a more futile thing than Mr, 
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Roosevelt has attempted. Until the 
cause of the evil is removed, it is a loss 
of time to deal with the effects. There 
isn’t a trust in America that would not 
immediately dissolve were Congress to 
destroy the monopoly of the home mar- 
ket which is the parent of the trust. 
The free list is the Big Stick, and the 
only one, that will ever club the “male- 
factors of great wealth” into submission. 
Judging the future by the past, and 
granting that the Republican party will 
always give us as strong and as honest 
a President as Mr. Roosevelt, we might 
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(2) We have witnessed our strenuous 
Republican President grapple with the 
money question. 

A vast amount of bogus currency had 
been put in circulation; bank credits of 
various kinds had been expanded out of 
all sane proportion to the nation’s supply 
of real money ; the banks had loaned out 
to speculators all but a trifling fraction 
of the money of depositors; the entire 
financial system had been so manipulated 
that it resembled a church resting on the 
tip of its steeple, the steeple representing 
real money and the church the bogus 














THOMAS E. WATSON, OF GEORGIA. 


Mr. Watson was born in Columbia County, Ga., in 1856. 


He has served as Congress- 


man and has-run once for Vice-President and twice for President on the Pop- 
ulist ticket. He has written much on historical and political subjects. 


as well realize the fact that the corrupt- 
ing and tyrannical reign of the trusts 
will never be broken by a Republican 
administration. 


stuff that had been foisted upon the un- 
suspicious business world. It is evident 
that such a system must topple over at 
the first push. Confidence was all that 
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kept it up. One fine day somebody dis- 
covered that he was unable to draw his 
own money out of the bank. New York 
had drawn to herself all the available 
cash of the country, and refused to pay 
any of it out. Men who had millions on 
deposit found their checks returned to 
them dishonored. The bankers of New 
York insolently defied the law, and by 
their astounding audacity in hoarding 
money which did not belong to them, 
destroyed confidence. Then, the panic. 
It was inevitable, and the bankers who 
trod the law under 
their feet in that 
way were bound 
to have known 
what would be the 
logical result of 
their cutting off 
from business the 
money which was 
necessary to its 
transaction. 

What did the 
country need at 
that crisis? More 
money. 

What. did the 
bankers wantf 
More bonds. 

To whose prayer 
did the Republican 
President respond ? 
Not a dollar was 
added to the coun- 
try’s supply of 
raoney; about a 
quarter of a billion 
of bonds were is- 
sued to the bank- 
ers. 

If this was the manner in which the 
best of Republican Presidents treated 
the financial situation, we may safely 
assume that Wall Street’s control of the 
nation’s treasury will never be broken 
while the Republican party is in power. 

(3) During Mr. Roosevelt’s adminis- 
tration the Federal courts have continued 
that systematic extension of their juris- 
diction which the fathers so much feared. 

(a) To protect the vassal in his own- 
ership of lands: and chattels from the 
arbitrary seizure and appropriation by 


” 


his lord, Magna Carta declared that the - 


citizen should not be deprived of his 
property without due process of law. 


SAMUEL W. WILLIAMS, OF INDIANA, 
The Populist candidate for Vice-President. 
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By a monstrous perversion of Magna 
Carta, Federal judges set the vicious 
precedent of holding that statutes which 
lessened the profits of corporations were 
confiscatory of the property, within the 
meaning of Magna Carta. 

If this is good law, then Congress 
has no power to lower tariff duties and 
thus diminish the profits of such con- 
cerns as the Steel Trust and the Paper 
Trust. 

It is just as illegal to confiscate a part 
of the citizen’s property as it is to confis- 
cate the whole of 
it; and, therefore, 
if it is unconstitu- 
tional to enact a 
statute which de- 
prives a corpora- 
tion of all its prof- 
its, it necessarily 
follows that a stat- 
ute which takes 
away any of its 
profits is null and 
void. — 

So far has this 
amazing perversion 
of the true intent 
and meaning of 
Magna Carta and 
the Constitution 
been carried, we 
find judges _ sol- 
emnly deciding 
that if a statute 
does not allow a 
corporation to earn 
net profits of 5 or 
6 per cent. on its 
capital, such stat- 
ute is confiscatory. 

A law which makes it impossible for 
the citizen to earn a fair profit on his 
investment is unjust, and should be re- 
pealed, but to say that the property is 
confiscated because it cannot pay divi- 


- dends is one of the absurdest contentions 


that: was ever put forth by corpora- 
tion lawyers and sustained by friendly 
courts. 

(b) It is an adage that the sovereign 


‘cannot be sued by the subject save by 


his own consent. The original thirteen 
States supposed themselves to be sov- 
ereign. Claiming to be so, they stood 
together in the old Confederation and 
fought for independence. Admitted to 
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be so by Great Britain, they met in con- 
vention and agreed upon the Union. 

When the Federal Supreme Court 
took jurisdiction over the State of 
Georgia, in the suit of Chisholm, all the 
States resented the usurpation, and the 
Eleventh Amendment was adopted to 
prevent similar infractions of State rights. 
Since the Civil War the Eleventh Amend- 
ment to the Constitution has been nulli- 
fied, and any non-resident individual or 
corporation can drag any sovereign State 
into the Federal courts. 

(c) When Oliver Ellsworth, of Massa- 
chusetts, framed the Judiciary Act of 
1780, which established Federal courts, 
he provided that the question of the con- 
stitutionality of a State law should be 
raised in the State courts, and from the 
highest court of the State an appeal 
should lay to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Never was it contem- 
plated by the fathers that district judges 
of the Federal courts should have the 
right to take jurisdiction in cases of that 
kind. 

Nowhere in the Constitution is the 
Federal judiciary given authority to set 
aside a law of Congress, and, by the 
Judiciary Act of 1789, the authority to 
set aside a State law is confined to the 
United States Supreme Court. 

Yet not only are the States being con- 
stantly paralyzed in the exercise of their 
sovereign functions by the injunctions of 
the judges of the lower Federal courts, 
but laws passed by Congress and ap- 
proved by the President are nullified by 
five lawyers—outvoting four—in the 
Supreme Court room! 

Such an anomaly exists nowhere else 
on earth, and is unknown to the English 
. system, after which ours is patterned. 

In the eyes of Mr. Roosevelt all of 
this judicial usurpation appears to be un- 
objectionable. Federal judges, like Jones, 
of Alabama, who bossed the Governors 
and legislatures of States, impudently 
proclaim that the whole power of the 
Federal Government was ready to back 
up their unconstitutional pretensions. 

If the best of Republican Presidents 
approves of this intolerable judicial en- 
croachment, we are hopelessly committed 
to the proposition that five aged lawyers, 
appointed by the Executive, holding 
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office for life, and priding themselves 
upon the fact that they are in no way 
responsible to the people, will continue 
to be, in the last analysis, the makers of 
our laws and the rulers of our destinies. 

Here, then, are three points of the ut- 
most importance against the Repub- 
licans. 

Each of these three points can be 
made with equal force against the Demo- 
crats, for the last Democratic President 
that the country has had was even more 
of a Hamiltonian than Hamilton him- 
self—consequently even less of a Jeffer- 
sonian than Mr. Roosevelt. 

(4) The transportation question has 
likewise engaged the attention of our 
Republican President—with what re- 
sults? 

One of the chief offenders, in the mat- 
ter of criminal rebates, was given an 
immunity bath by Mr. Roosevelt himself, 
and now takes $80,000 from the policy- 
holders of the Equitable every year under 
the pleasant name of “salary.” 

One of the chief offenders, in the mat- 
ter of stock jugglery and swindling—he 
of the Alton and the Union Pacific— 
steps about as jauntily as ever, and re- 
cently found cash enough to buy two 
more railroads, the Erie and the Central 
of Georgia. 

One of the chief offenders in the mat- 
ter of corrupting politicians and wreck- 
ing railroad corporations—he of the Met- 
ropolitan Traction deals—has given us 
another revelation of his power in his ap- 
pearance before the grand jury in New 
York, where the State’s prosecuting at: 
torney, Mr. Jerome, acted thruout as the 
resourceful and entirely devoted lieuten- 
ant of the millionaire lawbreaker. 

While on the stand Mr. Ryan stated— 
under oath, of course—that 95 per cent. 
of railroad capitalization is water. 

Possibly it is unsafe to believe the emi- 
nent witness even in this, but there can 
be no doubt that the people are being 
taxt, in freight and passenger charges, to 
pay dividends on from six to eight billion 
dollars of watered stock. 

Yet, as Mr. Roosevelt has gone on rec- 
ord as saying that he did not think the 
railroads are over-capitalized, and as the 
Republican party is not likely to give us 
a President who takes a different view, 
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there is no hope for relief as long as the 
G. O. P. rules the land. To argue that 
the Democratic party would do any bet- 
ter, we would first have to forget that 
Thomas F. Ryan carries the Virginia del- 
egation to the National Democratic Con- 
vention in his private car, and that Au- 
gust Belmont is the dominant member of 
the Democratic National Executive Com- 
mittee. 

We should have to forget other things 
also, but these two are enough for the 
present. 

As to Hearst and his League, that is a 
joke which costs him a’ good deal of 
money, no doubt, and which may or may 
not furnish him an equivalent in fun. The 
idea of Hearst and his editorial staff and 
other employees posing as “the Independ- 
ence party” is comical, if not preposter- 
ous. 

A copyrighted League, a one-man 
movement, a cut and dried platform, a 
Hearst-chosen ticket, a declaration against 
fusion by a League which always fuses, 
the denunciation of both the old parties 
by a man who acts first with the one and 


then with the other, can never grow into 


national proportions in this country, 
where the feeling of personal independ- 
ence is so innate, and the demand for po- 
litical consistency and integrity so im- 
perative, and where a sense of humor 
abides. In former campaigns Mr. Hearst 
- was followed by many ardent, honest 
radicals. After his deal with Murphy, 
’ which was followed by his deal with the 
Republicans, Mr. Hearst was “a lost 
leader” to honest, ardent reformers. 

The Populist national ticket deserves 
support: 

(1) Because it alone offers the true 
remedy for the Trust evil. 

(2) Because it alone stands for the 
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money system of the Constitution and the 
early Presidents. 

(3) Because it alone seeks to deprive 
the judiciary of the powers it has 
usurped. 

(4) Because it stands for the public 
ownership of public utilities, the. abolition 
of banks of issue, the full protection of 
labor, and the great democratic principle 
of direct legislation by the people, with 
the right of voting out of office the pub- 
lic servant who has abused his trust, 

(5) Because it would make land mo- 
nopoly impossible, would open wide the 
doors of opportunity to all, would put an 
end to the frightful inequalities of wealth, 
would cause to disappear both the pauper 
and the multimillionaire, and would fos- 
ter that great middle class which has ever. 
been the mainstay of nations. 

To vote either the Republican or the 
Democratic ticket is to suppott the con- 
dition of things which now exists, for 
both these old parties are controlled by 
the same interests—both the obedient 
servants of special privilege. 

To vote for the Socialists is to support 
those who would give to the State that 
which the individual. produces, thus de- 
stroying the incentive to individual effort. 
Besides, socialism seeks to destroy the 
private ownership of property, and that 
means a bloody revolution—for the sim- 
ple reason that even the dreamers must 
know that private ownership is not going 
to submit to wholesale robbery without a 
fight. 

Populism is the democracy of Greece 
applied to modern conditions; is the re- 
publicanism of the Populares of Rome in- 
troduced into America ; is simply the rule 
of all the people for the benefit of all the 
people—nothing more and nothing else. 

Tomson, Ga. F 

















: THOMAS L. HISGEN, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Mr.- Hisgen, the first Presidential candidate chosen by the new Independence 


party, with his brothers, built u 
. Y., and West Springfield, 
ernor of Massachusetts. 
Petersburg, Ind. 


ass. 


He was born of 


a successful axle-grease business at Albany, 


Last year he was candidate for Gov- 
rman parentage in 1858 at 


The Independence Party’s Appeal 


BY THOMAS L. HISGEN 


CANDIDATE OF THE INDEPENDENCE PARTY FOR PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. - 


HAVE withdrawn from the Demo- 

cratic party and have allied myself 

with the Independence party be- 
cause I am thoroly democratic and be- 
lieve the older party is not. 

I never could, following the dictates of 
my conscience, become a member of the 
Republican party. The noble intentions 
of that party, so far as its leaders are 
concerned, died with Lincoln. It is a 


trite campaign saying of Democrats that 
the Great Emancipator, if he were to 
return to earth, would not know the 
great party he helped to found. But in 
my humble opinion Lincoln would not 
only fail to recognize in the Republican 
party the offspring of his aspirations, but 
he. would condemn it as diametrically 
opposed to what he designed the party 
to be. 
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Lincoln believed in fair play and a 
square deal to all who live under the 
Stars and Stripes. The Republican party 
is a party of special interests. Its poli- 
cies have allowed unjust taxation, an un- 
fair banking system, and a criminal dis- 
crimination in freight rates by the rail- 
roads. 

Gigantic trusts, which hold the neces- 
sities of life in their avaricious grasp, 
have thrived and fattened under Repub- 
lican rule. 

The so-called party of Lincoln has 
made the trusts: Now the politicians 
who control it receive their sustenance 
trom the trusts. 

So long as I believed the Democratic 
party was actually and honestly fighting 
for the interests of the great masses of 
the people, and was not the docile crea- 
ture of such men as Roger Sullivan, of 
Illinois; Tom Taggart, of Indiana, and 
Charlie Murphy, and Pat McCarren, of 
New York, I stuck to that party. — 

But there is every evidence that the 
“peerless leader,” Mr. Bryan, has sold 
out his old-time convictions for the hope 
of office, and I’m thru with him and 
the ever-changing, wobbling, divided and 
disgraced party which he represents. 

Mr. Bryan asks, “Shall the people 
rule?” and then proceeds to omit from 
his platform—and emphasizes the omis- 
sion in his letter of acceptance—the very 
things that would permit the people to 
rule. 

The platform. of the Independence 
party proposes specific laws that would 
serve to bring back into the hands of the 
people the reins of government. 

We are for the initiative and refer- 
endum—that allows the people to make 
their own laws. We are for the recall— 
that allows the people to put out of office 
unfaithful servants. We are for the 
election of Senators and judges by the 
people—that would be a blow to the 
trusts and corporations that would stag- 
ger them. We are for the extension of 
the parcels post—which would put an 
end to the robbery of the people by the 
express companies. We are for a cen- 


tral government bank—which would pre-_ 


vent a monopoly of the money of the 
country and take out of the hands of 
the bankers the power to create another 
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panic like the one we have now. 

The platform of the new party—the 
Independence party—founded by William 
Randolph Hearst and fearlessly backed 











JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES, OF GEORGIA, 
Candidate of the Independence party for Vice-Presi- 
dent. Lately editor of The Georgian, of Atlanta, 
and now editorially connected with the Hearst 
newspapers. He is well known as a writer and 
speaker. 


by this great friend of the people, is the 

best Democratic document written since 

the Declaration of Independence. 
Sprincrizip, Mass, 








The Socialist Labor Party’s Appeal 


BY AUGUST GILLHAUS 


CANDIDATE OF THE SoctaList Lasor Party FOR PRESIDENT OF THE UwnitTep STATES. 


HY should the voters support at 
the coming election the Presi- 
dential ticket of the Socialist 

Labor party, headed by myself, the proxy 
for M. R. Preston, now in.the Nevada 
State Penitentiary, and whom the con- 
vention of the Socialist Labor party nom- 
inated for President? 

The people of the original thirteen -col- 
onies might be “debating” to this day 
with the Crown and Parliament had not 
the first Continental Congress issued, on 
the 4th of July, 1776, a certain declara- 
tion, among the opening sentences of 
which occurs the statement: “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident,” and so 
on. Likewise the Socialist Labor party 
holds in this generation that the period 
for “debating” with the nation’s modern 
ruling class is at an end. The Socialist La- 
bor party holds certain concrete truths— 


amplifications of the truths of 1776—to 
be self-evident today; and it announces 
them plump and plain. They are: 

The earth has ever teemed with an abun- 


dance of wealth for man’s comfort. 
abundance has never yet been produced 
—is not produced even today. A time 
was ‘when the abundance was not pro- 
duced simply because it was unproducible 
by man. The mechanical means were 
wanting. That time is no-more. The 
modern mechanism of production now 
renders abundance possible to all—to- 
gether with all the human happiness, 
physical, mental and spiritual, that that 
implies. This notwithstanding all our 
existing institutions—social and political 
—preserve the characteristics and con- 
tinue to be the reflexes of the identical 
material conditions of those unhappy 
backward days of the race when, abun- 
dance for all being impossible, it was in- 
evitable that some should enjoy leisure 
and plenty, while most groaned under the 
weight of unrequited and unremitting 
toil, dependent for their existence, com- 
forts and discomforts upon the whim, the 
“hit or miss” of the privileged few. 

In the fact that abundance for all, once 
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impossible, has now become possible lies 
an accomplished revolution in material 
possibilities. 

In the further. fact that that possibility 
is blocked by the antiquated and there- 
fore now iniquitous political and social 
institutions of the modern ruling class, 
the capitalist class—the class-purblind 
beneficiary of the continued backward so- 
cial state—in that further fact lies the 
necessity of the pending social revolu- 
tion. 

When material development has rip- 
ened to the point that it belies existing 
social and political institutions, and these 
belie it, then a social revolution is ripe. 
It is then more than ripe: it is inevitable, 
with the alternative of a social catas- 
trophe. 

Of all social revolutions the impending 
or socialist revolution is the first'in which 
man can, and therefore must, consciously 
give a helping hand to the evolutionary 
process. The torch of science now clari- 
fies the past, and thereby marshals us the 
way that we must go. 

Knowledge establishes that the political 
state—the reflex of the old and unhappy 
economic possibilities—has outlived its 
mission, and that it must now be sup- 
planted by the industrial state—the reflex 
of the modern and happy economic pos- 
sibilities. Knowledge of a goal deter- 
mines the means. To the man -whose 
goal is Europe or Japan, a rowboat, such 
as would suffice to cross a creek with, will 
not boot. Nothing short of a seaworthy 
ship will stead. The goal—the socialist 
republic—is not a government run by So- 
cialist instead of Democratic and Repub- 
lican Congressmen and Presidents. The 
goal—as its oft given name the Republic 
of Labor, indicates—is a government ad- 
ministered by the representatives of or- 
ganized labor—productive, distributive, 
service or intellectual labor—constructed 
upon the principle of the collective own- 
ership of the natural and social opportu- 
nities, the land and the implemefits need- 
ed to operate the land with. 
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The Socialist goal predetermines : 

First, the necessity of the political or- 
ganization of labor whereby to preach the 
revolution and endeavor to carry it out 
with the civilized weapon of the ballot. 
Without the political organization the 
victory of socialism is indefinitely post- 
poned. 

Second, the necessity of the union— 
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tionary act, thru being able to perform 
the function of an “army of occupation.” 
Without such economic organization, the 
day of Socialist victory, if at all possible, 
would be the day of its defeat. 

With the burning issues thus raised 
and ‘pushed forward by such a goal, and 
the means to reach it dictated by the goal 
itself, what is the posture of the political 














AUGUST GILLHAUS, OF NEW YORK. 


parties that summon the voters to their 
respective standards? 

As to the dominant political parties, they 
have drawn up their declarations obedi- 


that is, the revolutionary economic or-’ 
ganization of the working class, organ- 
ized upon the integrally industrial plan, 
and thereby able to perform the revolu- 
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ent to the precept: 
ceal your meaning, drown it in words.” 
But the drowned meaning betrays itself 
by the bubbles that escape to the surface. 
The injunction plank of both the Repub- 
lican and the Democratic party sufficient- 
ly announces that an economic ruling 
class is to continue and continue equipped 
with the weapons of despotism forged in 
the Dark Ages of Richard II; an eco- 
nomic dependent class is to remain, dom- 
inated by “Gatling guns on paper,” 
backed by Gatling guns of steel and iron ; 
in short, the existing social and political 
institutions are to be perpetuated. What 
that means, the present distressful condi- 
tion of the workers, thrown out of work 
by no act of theirs, sufficiently denotes ; 
and the labor union, the rising unit and 
embryo of the Republic of Labor, is to be 
hamstrung and beaten down into im- 
potence. 

As to the Populist, Prohibitionist and 
Independence parties, they are even more 
utterly unresponsive to the revolutionary 
pulsations of the times. The present re- 
sponse of the Czar’s régime to the cry of 
the Russian people for freedom is the 
egging of a mad dog upon the man the 
dog bit. In a way, such policy is an an- 
swer to the point. It is the announce- 
ment that as things are they should be— 
only more intensely so. Such, in sub- 
stance, is the answer of the Republican 
and Democratic parties. The Populist, 
Prohibitionist and Independence parties 
answer by prescribing a hair of the mad 
dog to the man the dog bit. 

As to the Socialist party, it needs no 
profundity to perceive that the socialism 
which it strives for as its goal is social- 
ism as little as the Europe or Japan, ex- 
pected by some visionary to be reached 
from our shores in‘’a rowboat, would be 
actually Japan or Europe. Every utter- 
ance and act of the Socialist party proves 
it to hold the political organization all- 
sufficient. It ignores the necessity of the 
revolutionary union. As a consequence 
it gives no greater heed to the economic 
organization of labor than as to a sedi- 
ment from which voters and funds may 
be drawn. No greater calamity could be- 
fall the land, and, therefore, socialism it- 
self, than the political victory of social- 
ism unaccompanied by the adequate eco- 
nomic organization, ready to “move in” 
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“If you wish to con-and assume the reins of administration. 
As physical force anarchism would lead 
directly to a Paris Commune massacre, 














DONALD L. MUNRO, OF VIRGINIA, 
The Socialist Labor candidate for Vice-President. 


so would a pure and simple socialist po- 
litical victory plunge the country into na- 
tional chaos. Mark Hanna’s threat to 
shut down the industries of the land, 
made in’ 1896 when Bryan’s victory 
seemed possible, would then. be no idle 
threat. Not the Socialist Republic, but 
the “President Hog” of Macaulay’s fore- 
cast, or the savage Cesar of Ignatius 
Donnelly’s “Czsar’s Column,” would 
then leap out of the cauldron in which the 
present social forces are seething. 

Alone on the political field does the 
Socialist Labor party, in line with inter- 
national socialism, recognize the goal first 
unveiled by Karl Marx—the Republic of 
Labor, and adopt the adequate means— 
the revolutionary ballot, coupled with the 
revolutionary union. The party’s stand 
on the political field attests the former ; 
the party’s nomination of Preston by its 
national convention attests the latter. 

M. R. Preston is now in the State 
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Penitentiary of Nevada under a twenty- 
five years’ sentence for murder. The al- 
leged murder consists in his having shot 
and killed an employer, against whose 
establishment his union had declared a 
strike, and who assailed him with a gun 
as he was on picket duty. Only he who 
is engaged in a criminal act is stript 
of the civic right of self-defense. If 
Preston was guilty of murder in shooting 
dead one who threatened his life, then 
picketing is a criminal act. If picketing 
is a criminal act, then the union is im- 
potent. Useful and necessary tho polit- 
ical action or the political organization of 
labor is, the economic organization is in- 
dispensable. The strike or boycott re- 
quites the picket. If the picket is crim- 
inal, then the union is impotent—a fort- 
tress without weapons, its walls a hollow 
mockery. A union that cannot strike or 
boycott is a meek scarecrow on which 
the capitalist buzzards may safely roost. 
No picket, no union ; no union, no Social- 
ist Republic. 

Hancock, whose name stands out bold- 
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est among the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, was at the time under 
indictment by the British Government for 
smuggling. The “crime” was to Han- 
cock’s credit. It symbolized the denial by 
the oncoming capitalist revolution of the 
canons of feudalism, which restricted 
commerce. So, likewise, does Preston’s 
“crime” symbolize the denial by the on- 
coming socialist revolution of the canons 
of capitalism which demand a helpless 
working class, stript of even the right of 
self-defense. His nomination by the con- 
vention of the Socialist Labor party ac- 
centuates the point, and, by accentuating 
it, sums up the real issue of the day, to- 
gether with all that thereby hangs. 

For these reasons the Socialist Labor 
party calls upon the working class of the 
land, and all others with eyes to see, ears 
to hear and brains to discern, to rally at 
the polls with us—the only political party 
that is utopian neither in goal nor in 
means, and each vote for which is at once 
constructive and intelligently destructive. 


New York. 


Zionism of Today 


BY ISRAEL ZANGWILL 


[The following article is the condensation of an interview granted by Mr. Zangwill to a 
representative of THe INDEPENDENT. Mr. Zangwill has just arrived in this country to super- 
intend the production of his new play.—Epiror.] ™— 


Zionists to which I belong sent out 

a commission to look about the 
earth in search of a territory in which 
Jews could, after twenty centuries of dis- 
persion, find or make a home of their 
own. . 

At the time the commission was ap- 
pointed our wing of the Zionists differed 
from other Zionists in that we did not 
believe that Palestine was the only place 
in the world where a Jewish nation 
might be planted. We thought that there 
might be other places and the commis- 
sion to inquire was the result. This com- 
mission has just made a report, but the 
report has not yet been submitted to our 
council, and I cannot, therefore, give it 
out. I may say, however, that the report 


S22 time ago that wing of the 


relates to a certain part of 

In the meantime Turkey has 
constitution and changes are takin 
there which may clear away diffic 
that were hampering us .in Palestine, 
where there are already several small 
colonies of Jews recently planted. 

And there are thinly peopled parts of 
North America and South America, any 
of which might do for our proposed 
Land of Reunion. 

Zionism, as some wise men say, is only 
a dream. But it is a dream that may be 
realized. 

What we want is a country of our own 
to which we can call the opprest Jews of 
all nations, settle them on the land and let 
them live under their own government ; 
not a king, probably a president, maybe 
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only a governor, ruling the land by their 
ballots. 

Israel now lies scattered among the 
nations like a broken egg.- It has no 
organization, no nerve center. There 
- are rich and powerful Jews who accom- 
plish things, but they accomplish them 
as English or German or French men— 
not as Jews. And what they do is not 
for the good of Jews, but for the good 
of England, Germany or France. 

When Lord Rothschild bought the 
Suez Canal bonds for England it’ did 
great good to England, but none at all 
for the Jews as a people. Rich Jews give 
a little in charity to their own people— 
as, for instance, the Baron Hirsch func 
—hbut there it ends. They lack solidar- 
ity. 
If Christians could be converted to 
Christianity our lot would not be so hard, 
but there is no hope of that. Among the 
Christian nations, at the very best, as in 
England or America, they are only tole- 
rated. In most lands they are frankly 
persecuted — Russia, for instance. In 
Germany no Jew can be an officer of the 
army. In France we recently saw the 
Dreyfus case. In England there is bare 
toleration. In America there are many 
exclusions—from some schools, univer- 
sities, hotels, seaside resorts, and so 
forth. We suffer many humiliations and 
mortifications, and as matters of this sort 
are growing worse instead of better, the 
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Jew must either settle down to twenty 
more centuries of exclusion and persecu- 
tion, or clse move to a country of his 
own, or else give up his religion and go 
in the melting-pot. 

As matters now stand we probably, at 
first, would draw for the possible new 
Judea, most largely from Russia, where 
oppression is most active. 

We would not expect to draw many 
from the two millions of Jews now in 
America. They have reached a place 
where they can expand and be free, and 
where the social exclusions touch only a 
few of them. It is such a relief to be 
free from active oppression that to many 
of the newcomers here it must seem as if 
they already had reached the Promised 
Land. 

And yet to the new Judea, if it is estab- 
lished, there may come American re- 
cruits, because among the two millions 
here there are still a million who are 
strict observers of their religion—old- 
fashioned orthodox Jews. 

And the Zionistic yearning for the 
re-establishment of our nation has its 
roots in our religion. We want a place 
that will be our own, where we can wor- 
ship in our own fashion and follow out 
our own ideals. 

Whether that is to be or where it is to 
be no one can yet say. 

Yes, Zionism is a dream, but a dream 
that may be realized. 


New York. 


The New Turkey and Zionism 


BY RICHARD GOTTHEIL 


[Professor Gottheil has the chair of Semitic languages in Columbia University. His 
father was for many years the beloved pastor of the leading Jewish temple in this city. Pro- 


fessor Gottheil has for seven years been president of the 


American branch of Zionism, 


and is in the closest touch with the questions involved by his annual visits to Europe, Egypt 


and Palestine. 


Within the past few months he has had confidential interviews with leaders 
of the Young Turk party now in control in Turkey. 


Mr. Zangwill’s article in this issue 


represents another wing of Zionism which has sought a home for a Jewish state elsewhere 


than in Palestine.—Ebp1rTor. ] 


() N the 8th of August last strange 


scenes were witnessed in Jeru- 
salem.. The revived Turkish 
constitution was officially proclaimed. In 
front of the Serail was a large concourse 
of people drawn from the many nation- 
alities and religious bodies inhabiting the 


city, transported with joy at the ushering 
in of the new day. Prominent among 
them was a band of Sephardic Jews car- 
rying a scroll of the Law in place of a 
banner. Many a year and a day have 
passed in the City of the King since 
“Jerusalem was a rejoicing and her peo- 
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ple a joy.” For the nonce, Moham- 
medans, Christians and Jews forgot the 
rivalry of centuries and united in pas- 
sionate sympathy for the new hope. And 
from the Jewish School of Artistic De- 
sign (Bezalel) fluttered the blue and 
white flag surmounted by a “Shield of 
David”—the flag of the Zionists. 

A few days later, on the 11th of 
August, a similar demonstration took 
place in Jaffa. It was the turn of the 
Jewish colonists who now, after a long 
period of demoralizing conflict with a 
new and a strange life, made doubly diffi- 
cult by a worst possible government, 
brought a free-will offering for their 
freedom from oppression. 

But mafficking and speechmaking and 
the most fervent expression of intoxi- 
cated good will are good things enough 
to accompany a peaceful revolution. 
The durable fabric of statehood, how- 
ever, must be built up of sterner stuff, 
and those of my people who have a 
thought for the constructive statesman- 
ship of the future have asked themselves 
the simple question, What effect will the 
new régime in Turkey have upon the 
hopes and the aspirations of the Zion- 
ists? Are these hopes to be advanced or 
retarded ? 

It is but natural that the Jews, not 
only in the Turkish Empire, but the 
world over, should rejoice sincerely at 
the auspicious turn events have taken in 
the land of the Sultan. No Inquisition, 
no pogrom, no Black Death, no oppres- 
sive legislation is connected with their 
history in the countries of the Turks. 
When their forefathers fled from the 
heavy hand of the Church in Western 
Europe, they found asylum in Turkey; 
and tho they have suffered witfi the rest 
of the population from a government of 
misrule and of bakshish, it has not been 
due to their racial or religious affiliations. 
It is true that during the eighties of the 
nineteenth century restrictions were put 
upon Jewish immigration into Palestine, 
but such restrictions were the result of 
a certain legitimate fear that this immi- 
gration might mask a still further at- 
tempt of one or the other European great 
Powers to urge its unwelcome attentions 
upon the body of the Sick Man. Mace- 
donia and Crete have proven that such 
fear was not without reason. In point of 
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fact, after a few years, the regulations 
became a dead letter, and in recent times 


no hindrance whatever has kept the Jews 


from coming to the Holy Land or from 
settling there. 

Among the Jews, none rejoice with 
fuller heart than do the Zionists. The 
cornerstone of Theodore Herzl’s policy 
in his various dealings with the Sultan 
was a frank concession of the suzerain 
rights of the Padishah to the territories 
under his scepter, and the wish to make 
the accomplishment of Zionist ideals a 
source of material gain and of intellect- 
ual progress to the Turkish Empire. 
This was the keynote of his presentments 
to the Sultan and of his pronouncements 
at the Zionist congresses. The formula 
of a “publicly and legally assured home 
in Palestine” for the Jews was chosen 
with a view to certain eventualities which 
were expected in every chancellery of 
Europe, and for which every minister 
of foreign affairs was prépared. Hap- 
pily, these eventualities have not ma- 
tured, and theré is genuine reason to 
hope that the animated moderation of 
the Young Turks will serve the perma- 
nent interests of the very heterogeneous 
elements that-go to make up the Turkish 
Empire. 

This moderation must certainly serve 
the best interests of the Zionists. Herzl’s 
plan was, it is true, to restrain all posi- 
tive work in Palestine until the legal and 
political basis had been secured for an 
onward move upon a large scale. It was 
the view of a statesman; but he erred in 
the good company of the most enlight- 
ened statesmen of Europe. The truer 
instincts of the Jewish people have de- 
manded, especially since Herzl’S “death 
in 1904, the creation, in a gradual man- 
ner, of a Jewish Palestine. This end was 
to be attained by assisting in the up- 
building of the country, by fostering 
Jewish agricultural colonies, by founding 
Jewish schools, to the end that Jews as 
well as Jewish influence and Jewish in- 
vestments should be attracted to the land. 
The great difficulty that any effort made 
in Palestine had to encounter was the 
want of a stable government and the 
intolerable exactions of the officials. 
These prevented the proper development 
of agriculture in the colonies, retarded 
the expansion of trade and delayed the 
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construction of proper harbors and rail- 
roads. In so far as the new order of 
things will remove this difficulty by in- 
ducing a rule of law and order, and a 
benevolent interest in the real welfare of 
the people, the work of the Zionists will 
be eased and furthered. 

More than any other country, the 
Turkish Empire is a congerie of nation- 
alities and of religious bodies with a 
semi-national constitution. Will the 
Young Turks succeed in welding a 
Turkish-feeling body politic out of these 
disparate elements? There are not want- 
ing those who doubt the ability of the 
new powers to reach such an end. But 
with the object lesson of the bloodless 
revolution before our eyes, where so 
many prophets have been confounded by 
the events, I believe that the courageous 
patriotism of the leaders will be equal to 
their self-imposed task. But only upon 
one condition—that the program for 
which Prince Sebah-Eddin has fought so 
strenuously remain definitely fixt as the 
lodestar on the new firmament. This 
program demands the widest possible 
decentralization, and tho for a moment 
there was talk of a clash between the 
Ottoman Committee of Union and Prog- 
ress and Sebah-Eddin’s Ottoman League 
of Private Initiative, on this point at 
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least there could be no conflict. The 
Constitution of Midhat Pasha, which 
has now been reproclaimed, expressly 
states (Section 108) that “provincial ad- 
ministration is based on the broadest 
form of decentralization. The general 
councils elected treat of the affairs of the 
province and control them.” Upon this 
decentralization the Zionists pin their 
hope. The further course of events must 
depend upon the principle of representa- 
tion to: be laid down for these councils. 
Possibly, also, some new division of the 
country for administrative purposes and 
more in accord with the ethnic frontiers 
will be necessary, a demand which has 
already come from Macedonia. That 
this principle will be an equitable one I 
have no doubt, for the Young Turks are 
too well versed in modern politics to re- 
peat the mistake made by Germany in its 
treatment of the Poles or of England in 
its dealings with the Irish. In fact, the 
Young Turks may teach Europe a sec- 
ond lesson no less momentous than the 
first, that a state is far better served 
when it allows the widest range to the 
national and racial aspirations of its co- 
herent parts than when it seeks to stifle 
these aspirations and produces sores 
which fester for all time to come. 


New York 


Summer Time 


GRACEFULLY they float and fall, 
Shining shallops of the leaves; 
Like a tender madrigal 
Cries the wind about the eaves; 
Stacked and stored are all the sheaves 
’Gainst the days of rain and rime, 
Yet where is the heart that grieves 
In the Indian Summer time! 


O’er the hills an amber haze; 
Banded birds on southward wing; 

Russet robes on meadow-ways 

Once a-spangle with the spring; 
Hark!—a softly silver string !— 

Tis the brook, its lyric chime! 
Beauty glamours everything 

In the Indian Summer time! 


Life goes lapsing like a dream— 
Happiness too sweet to last! 
Let us glory in the gleam 
Like a halo round us cast! 
Facing winter’s blight and blast— 
Rigors of a rugged clime— 
We have treasure in the past, 
In the Indian Summer time! 
Curnton, N. Y. 
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Mrs. Ward’s Latest Novel* 


Mrs. Humpury Warp’s new novel 
is a story of modern English society life 
and political problems. This is important 
to tell, for since the surprise of discover- 
ing that Lady Rose’s Daughter was 
not a fictitious heroine, but a French lady 
of uncertain fame, her books have been 
received with a sort of sly curiosity, no 
one being sure he could guess what his- 
torical personage the leading character 
might represent. And the embarrass- 
ment of not being able to recognize a 
premier or poet whose biography and 
poetry are familiar because he wore a 
dress-coat and appeared in an early nine- 
teenth century drawing-room story, has 
made Mrs. Ward’s readers very wary. 

The fact that she always lays the 
scenes of her stories in the same social 
atmosphere no matter what the period 
of time represented, explains their 
confusion, of course. History is merely 
a record of national events, not of 
the high society in which the men and 
women of history moved when they were 
not performing those deeds of which his- 
tory takes account. And Mrs. Ward has 
always contented herself with assuring 
us that this or that man was the Prime 
Minister, meanwhile portraying him in 
his social rather than his national char- 
acter. This is why the average reader 
did not recognize Sir William Lamb, 
Lady Hamilton, Romney and others who 
have figured in her recent novels. And 
there can be little question of the fact 
that two or three of the men portrayed 
in this new story are the unripened char- 
acters of future history, probably already 
recognized in England. Altho the scenes 
appear to be laid during the early years 
of Gladstone’s administration, the types 
and conditions portrayed belong to the 
present hour. The author introduces us 
to socialists and suffragettes, and takes 
one of her women thru a surgical 


By Mrs. Hum- 
Harper Bros. $1.50. 
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operation. And this last is a surprise. 
Naturally she could not avoid the 
socialists and suffragettes—nobody can 
—but the commonplace surgical feature 
might have been omitted. One may al- 
ways tell now the period to which the 
heroine belongs by the place she goes to 
spend Lent. Formerly she went to rest 
and pray in a convent; later she has been 
going to a sanitarium, and now, if she 
grows pale or feels deprest she submits 
to a surgical operation. Other novelists 
have made a very frank use of this mor- 
bid, new, self-mutilating instinct, but 
altho Mrs. Ward was producing the 
palest, most attenuated, neurasthenic 
heroines to be found in fiction, she has 
always managed to pull them thru the 
tale, more dead than alive, it is true, but 
without the aid of the surgeon’s knife. 
There are other surprises for the 
reader. Diana Mallory is not, as usual, 
the fragile lady in the story. She is 
worn and weary before the testing is 
over, but she does not lose her health. 
She returns to England after having 
spent nearly all of her life abroad, and 
immediately after the death of her father. 
She is rich and sentimental about Eng- 
land. She takes an old house at Beech- 
cote and falls in love with Oliver Mar- 
sham, a member of Parliament, a Rad- 
ical, and a man upon whom ambition had 
a stronger hold than honor. And for 
once Mrs. Ward permits the woman to 
outshine the man in goodness. Hereto- 
fore it will be remembered that her ema- 
ciated heroines have left much to be de- 
sired for them morally. ‘Lhey are not 
only morbid, as a rule, but often unre- 
liably virtuous —thin, radium - hearted 
women who glowed in too many direc- 
tions. The subordinate character of 
Alicia Drake plays this part in the pres- 
ent story. And Marion Vincent, the 
woman socialist, who works among 
the poor in East London, and whom 
Mrs. Ward describes as “thin, small. 
handsome, but with a certain strained. 
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emaciated air, a lack of complexion and. 


bloom,” is the one who submits to the 
surgical operation. 

Meanwhile Diana is having her gene- 
rosity tested on every side—by her 
neighbors, by the curate, by a damaged 
cousin from the Barbadoes, and espe- 
cially by Oliver Marsham. The very 
hour in which he becomes engaged to 
her he discovers that she is the daughter 
of Juliet Sparkling, a murderess con- 
demned to death many years before. 
Her sentence is commuted, and she dies 
before Diana is old enough to remember 
her. There follows upon this a series of 
family scenes in high life, and Marsham 
is induced to accept Diana’s release from 
the engagement. Later, when he is jilted 
by Alicia and about to die from injuries 
sustained at an election where he was 
defeated, Diana returns and nurses him 
back to life and happiness. 

There is not a thrilling scene in the 
book, nor a single character of extraor- 
dinary fascination; but it is written with 
a fineness of perception, a delicacy of ex- 
pression, that redeems it from the 
commonplace. Mrs. Ward’s great dis- 
tinction is not in the drawing of her 
characters, but it is in her power to por- 
tray England—not the whole of it, but 
the panoplied part, the atmosphere and 
wit and customs current in its high 
social circles. She fails repeatedly from 
the dramatic point of view in this story, 
avoiding all scenes requiring the ani- 
mated portrayal and dismissing them 
merely with a descriptive sentence. She 
will not go to the polls with her hero, nor 
show him in Parliament, where he is a 
brilliant figure. And all this is because 
Mrs. Ward has no real emotional power 
of expression. Her work is invariably 
descriptive where she can make it so. 
She is not really a novelist, but an histo- 
rian of society life, with some practice at 
acrid feminine conversation. Even her 
natural scenery is subdued. It is good, 
and as well painted as if it hung upon 
the walls of a studio. It is cultivated, like 
the language she employs to describe it. 
The one thing Mrs. Ward comes any- 
where near interpreting is the spirit of 
imperialism in the British Empire. 
Whether she believes in it or not, it is 
the one thing which appears to fire her 
imagination, 
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THE revision of Sir George Grove’s 
monumental dictionary* has now encom- 
passed the fourth of the five volumes 
promised by,editor and publishers. This 
begins with an article on “Quadrille” and 
ends with one on “Marie Szymanowska,” 
a Polish pianist, whose name ,is remem- 
bered today because Goethe was once in- 
fatuated with her, and therefore lavishly 
overpraised her playing. The volume is 
marked by many of the admirable quali- 
ties which have distinguished its prede- 
cessors—for the most part carefulness 
and comprehensiveness, or at least an 
honest attempt thereat—and in the main 
the editor has succeeded remarkably well 
in fulfilling the purpose of the work, 
which was to be, for the general public 
as well as for the musician and the music 
lover, an authoritative and trustworthy 
book of reference. It is more than that, 
of course, for the present volume alone 
contains four such noteworthy treatises 
as Grove’s article on “Schubert,” the best 
biography of that composer yet written 
in any language; Dr. Philipp Spitta’s al- 
most equally valuable “Schumann”; Mrs. 
Edmond Wodehouse’s essay on “Song,” 
and-Sir C. Hubert H. Parry’s “Sym- 
phony”—each bulking large enough to 
make a fair sized book by itself and each 
the work of a scholarly enthusiast: 

Unfortunately this fourth volume also 
contains more than its share of blemishes 
and mistakes. It is even more lacking in 
balance than any of the preceding vol- 
umes, and lack of balance was always 
one of their chief faults. Merit and de- 
fect are both exemplified, for instance, in 
Mrs. Wodehouse’s article on “Song.” In 
this, instead of considering her subject 
from the purely technical point of view, 
the writer has provided an interesting 
and. valuable history of song, treated in 
regard to country and not period—be- 
cause “the song is that branch of music 
in which national peculiarities and idioms 
linger longest, and international affinities 
grow most slowly.” She succeeds ad- 
mirably in tracing the history of song in 
the various countries of Europe, but in 
the section devoted to “America” dis- 
plays the average Briton’s ignorance 
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Edited by x A. Fuller Maitland, M. A., F. S. A 
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of things American, be they musical or 
otherwise. Thus, she repeats the old and 
outworn assertion that Colonial America 
had no music but the “rough psalmody” 
and crude hymn tunes of the New Eng- 
land Puritans—a fiction now abundantly 
refuted ; most authoritatively by Mr. Os- 
car G. Sonneck, who has shown that the 
earliest American composers were Fran- 
cis Hopkinson, of Philadelphia, and 
James Lyon, of New Jersey, and has pro- 
duced a series of excellent historical 
monographs on the flourishing musical 
life that existed in the middle and south- 
ern colonies. There is no mention of Mr. 
Sonneck’s books in the meager bibliog- 
raphy at the end of the section on Amer- 
1Ca. z 

The article on Anton Seidl, one of the 
greatest conductors who ever lived, is al- 
together inadequate, and the slur on his 
splendidly successful missionary work for 
the Wagner operas, that “the great mu- 
sic drama (the ‘Nibelungen Ring’) was 
reproduced in a sadly mutilated condi- 
tion,” is both unfair and untrue. Tho a 
deal of space is wasted on English no- 
bodies, Saint-Saéns receives scant justice, 
and the musical form in which that 
French master achieved his most brilliant 
success, the symphonic poem—the most 
important development of the last half 
century in orchestral music—is dismist 
with a contemptuous sneer of twenty-six 
lines. To be sure, the editor will have a 
chance to retrieve the blunder in the final 
volume under the heading “Tone Poem,” 
but he gives no promise of doing so. 
Perhaps the saddest blemish of all is the 
angry thwacking of Richard Strauss by 
the editor himself. Mr. Fuller Maitland 
is a hard-shell critic of the old school 
with a predisposition to intellectual sclero- 
sis, that hardening of the arteries of 
thought and feeling which prevents ap- 
preciation of any new glory in music 
flashed on the world since the critic past 
the age of thirty years and left youth with 
its sympathy and enthusiasm behind him. 
In a work of this kind and in view of this 
same editor’s promise at the start rigor- 
ously to exclude critical quarreling, better 
than his savage arraignment of Strauss 
would have been a mere chronological 
statement of the composer’s life and 
works. In the appendix of “Addenda et 
Corrigenda for Volume III” the date of 
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MacDowell’s death is given as “January 
24th, 1907.” It should be January 234d, 
1908. ' 


a 
Quatrains of Christ. By George Creel. 
Prefaced by Julian Hawthorne. New York: 
Paul Elder & Co. $75 cents. 

A determined effort is evidently being: 
made to capture the Rubaiyat for moral- 
ity. First we have Richard Le Gal- 
lienne’s “Omar Repentant” and now a 
little book of evangelistical quatrains. 
The following will show its style: 


Let fools with much pretense of wisdom scout 
The News, and wag their heads in owlish 
doubt 
Of great Jehovah’s all-embracing scheme 
Because there is a door they stand without. 


LXVI. 
Content are we, the children of His hand, 
To watch and wait, nor blatantly demand, 
Assured that in His own good time He will 
Unlock the door, and let us understand. 


LXXI. 
Chaos first reigned. Did star call unto star, 
The seas select their beds, and from afar 
The worlds assemble to assign their swings, 
Or did a Master place them as they are? 


LXXII. 
And if ’twas God that entered brooding space. 
And gave to everything a plan and place, 
Was it a childish game He stooped to play, 
And having played, then turned away his face? 


And strange that sons of Thomas still abide 

With us on earth, and still the truth deride, 

Because they cannot grasp His nail-torn 

hands 

And see the blood gush from His pierced side. 

& 

An Olympic Victor. By James B. Connolly. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25. 

The vein of truth and fact that runs 
thru this fascinating story of the Olym- 
pic Games at Athens in 1896 makes it 
doubly interesting to those who know. 
The description of the opening events 
and the winning of the triple leap by an 
American is madé more engrossing 
when one is told: that this victor was © 
James B. Connolly himself, the author of 
the book. The Marathon race is nar- 
rated exactly as it occurred, with merely 
the addition of a little romance to the 
victor’s name. The long grind over the 
historic course is well portrayed, and the 
excitement at the great finish in the 
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Stadium, a difficult event to do justice to, 
is described in a manner to impart to the 
reader a few of the: thrills felt by the 
spectators on that great day. The use of 
somewhat classical English in the con- 
versations, a rather dangerous feat, is 
well carried out, without offense to the 
reader. It is a well written and appeal- 
ing story. 
g story P 
Paul the Mystic: A Study in Apostolic 
xperience. By James M. Campbell. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


A library which gives any attention to 
religious books will hardly fail to have a 
shelf or two of Lives or.Studies of the 
Apostle Paul. There will be Conybeare 
and Howson, valuable still for its de- 
scription of Eastern scenes and its classi- 
cal references; Farrat, popular and elo- 
quent; the works of Professor Ramsay, 
who has made archeology contribute to 
our knowledge of the Apostle; brief 
manuals by Stalker and Gilbert ; possibly 
German works by Baur, Clemen and 
Weinel, together with many others, and 
also writings on the apostolic age, which 
deal largely with Paul. One who glances 
thru this literature will be ready to grant 
the truth of Dr. Campbell’s contention 
that “In the Lives of Paul which have 
appeared—and their name is legion— 
scant justice has been done to the mysti- 
cal element in his religious experience 
and in his teaching.” However, on fin- 
ishing Dr. Campbell’s treatise, in which 
he seeks to supply this lack, the question 
rises whether he has himself done justice 
to Paul the Mystic. He has written a 
good deal that is true, and much that is 
important, but he has hardly come at the 
heart of his subject or portrayed with 
any clearness or satisfaction the mystical 
elements in Paul’s religious faith. His 
statements often leave one with the im- 
pression that there is no exact content 
behind them. For example, he says that 
Paul as a mystic was “one who dwelt 
upon the inner side of spiritual things; 
one who pushed on where logic limped 
and lagged, seeking the sunlit hights of 
direct vision, conscious union, and direct 
communion.” These terms are often 
used, but we doubt if “direct vision and 
conscious communion” mean anything 
that is describable, or intelligible, or of 
any moral use. Dr. Campbell gives no 
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judgment on the worth of Paul’s mys- 
ticism; he does not tell us whether it 
added to the strength of his character or 
detracted from it. He seems to take for 
granted that Paul’s religious experience 
is a norm for all men, and that it is suf- 
ficient to show that Paul’s mysticism was 
evangelical and practical. We would 
prefer on the theme a volume of the late 
George Matheson on “The Spiritual De- 
velopment of Paul,” which, tho highly 
imaginative as to Paul’s spiritual history, 


-is fitted with much the same religious 


passion that carried Paul off his feet and 
gave him utterance which it is very dif- 
ficult to interpret. 

& 


Black Bruin: The Biography of a Bear. By 
Clarence Hawkes. Illustrated by Charles 
Copeland. Philadelphia: George W. Ja- 
cobs & Co. $1.50. 

This book tells the life history of a cer- 
tain black bear. In story form the life 
of the bear is sketched with a bold hand 
from infancy to maturity. He passes 
from the wild into domesticity. He be- 
comes a household pet, full of mis- 
chief, but good-natured, withal, and 
passing from this again to the life of a 
dancing and trick bear, his wild and sav- 
age nature grows step by step under the 
influence of ill-treatment and cruelty 
until he kills his owner, who is also his 
tormentor, and returns to the wild. He 
is trapped and incorporated with a me- 
nagerie and traveling show, from which 
he finally escapes through the agency of 
a train wreck. The author has skilfully 
woven into his story much of the natural 
history of the bear, and he has produced 
a readable story, but yet. Black Bruin is 
not typical, and the fact remains that 
his biography as set forth in the book is 
by no means as well done as was Ernest 
Seton Thompson’s “The Biography of a 
Grizzly.” 

& 
By James Hopper and Fred. R. Bech- 
dolt. New York: The McClure Co. $1.50. 

Sociologists, welfare workers and all 
others who are interested in the uplift of 
the underworld may well read goog. In- 
dignation is given as the inspiration from 
whence came this book, but whatever the 
moving cause it is vivid. It is tense. It 
is tragic. The problem of our prisons, 
the difficulty of reformation under our 
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penal system, honeycombed as it often is 
by abuses described with first-hand 
knowledge in the book, the consequent 
making of a human monster—all these 
are described and developed in ‘descrip- 
tion. The reader’s attention is fastened 
upon the story so skillfully told, with 
John Collins (goog) continually in the 
center of the stage. We do not recall any 
recent study in criminology that sur- 
passes the present one in forceful vitality 


of narration. 
Js 


Literary Notes 


...- Abraham Lincoln; A Tribute, by George 
Bancroft, just published, is a contribution to 
the literature on the martyred President that 
is presently forthcoming. The book is cloth 
bound and contains a portrait of . Lincoln. 
A. Wessels Co. 60 cents. 


....Duffield & Co. are issuing Jane Austin’s 
Sense and Sensibility in two volumes with col- 
ored illustrations as a part of their St. Mar- 
tin’s Illustrated Library of Standard Authors. 
The illustrations of Sense and Sensibility are 
by A. Wallis Mills. $2.50. 


....Mrs. Adolphe Hoffmann has given “a 
mother’s parting counsel to her son on the eve 
of his marriage,’’ and has used this as subject 
matter for a little book which she now pub- 
lishes thru the Vir Publishing Company, 
of Philadelphia, under the title Before Mar- 
riage. Her advice is good and very helpful. 
35 cents. 


....There have been so many admirable 
cook books issued that it would seem that the 
average housekeeper ought to be able to cook 
by the aid of some of them. How to Cook 
Meat and Poultry, by Olive Green, is one of 
the latest of cook books in the Home Maker 


Series. The receipts in this book have been 
tested by the author, and the housekeeper may 
be quite sure of good results if she follows the 
lucid and simple text in which they are set 
down. (Putnam’s, $1.00 ) 


.... he Shade Tree Commission of the City 
of Newark, N. J., has entered upon a campaign 
of education among the children relative to 
the trees. In furtherance of this campaign the 
commission is issuing attractively printed and 
illustrated leaflets. that are well calculated to 
awaken interest on the part of the school chil- 
dren in shade and other trees. These leaflets 
contain poetic quotations regarding trees, as 
well as well digested suggestions as to the kind 
of trees, shrubs, vines, etc., it is best to plant 
in a city like Newark. The approximate cost 
of various trees, shrubs and vines is also in- 
corporated in the leaflets. The enemies of the 
trees are likewise named and illustrated so as 
to be easily recognizable, and suggestions are 
made looking toward their destruction. The 
leaflets have been prepared by Miss Agnes 
Vinton Luther, of the Arbor Day Committee 
of the Essex County Teachers’ Guild. 
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....The little volume by Catl Whitmer, of 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo., entitled Con- 
cerning a National Spiritual Drama, is as full 
of mysticism as any by Maeterlinck or Aubanel. 
Music is of necessity mystical and capable of 
many interpretations—like this book. A na- 
tional spiritual drama seems to us an impossi- 
bility, for while “God made of one blood all 
nations on earth,” those nations have different 
modes of thought and speech, and it would of 
necessity be a superman who could form a 
national spiritual drama. It would indeed have 
to be “a work embodying the spirit of the 
Spirit,” and when such an one will be written 
is too far a cry forward for us to attempt to 
prophesy its fulfillment. While this little vol- 
ume is evidently the work of a painstaking 
in harmonious composition, there 
seems to us but one sentence worthy of lasting 
remenibrance, tle closing apostrophe to “The 
soul forever and forever—longer than soil is 
brown and solid—longer than water ebbs and 
fiows.” s 


Pebbles 


Our idea of wealth is feeling financially able 
to contribute to a campaign fund.—Atchison 
Globe. 


SHE—I suppose you will commit suicide if I 
refuse you? 

He—Ah—that has been my custom.—The 
Sketch. 


Marxks—Say, old man, did I ever tell you 
about the awful fright I got on my wedding 
day? 

Parks—S-s-h-h! No man should speak that 
way about his wife !—Clover. 


A LaDy on one of the ocean liners who 
seemed very much afraid of icebergs asked the 
captain what would happen in case of a col- 
lision. The captain replied: “The iceberg 
would move right along, madam, just as if 
nothing had happened,” and the old lady 
seemed greatly relieved.—Success. 


A coop lady of indefinite education but am- 
ple purse went into a bookseller’s to buy a gift 
for her husband.. She hovered round and man- 
ifested the usual indecision, whereupon an as- 
sistant, to help her out of the difficulty, sug- 
gested a set of Shakespeare. 

“Oh,” replied the lady very promptly, “he 
read that when it first came out.”—Harper’s 
Weekly. 


THE RETORT COURTEOUS. 

A MERRY party being gathered in a city flat 
made such a racket that the occupant of a 
neighboring apartment sent his servant down 
with a polite message asking if it would be 
possible for the party to make less noise, since, 
as the servant announced, “Mr. Smith says that 
he cannot read.” 

“T am very sorry for Mr. Smith,” replied the 
host. “Please present my compliments to your 
master, say that I am sorry he cannot read, 
and tell him I could when I was four years 
old!"—The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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The Candidates’ Appeal 

Ir has never before happened, we be- 
lieve, that all of the presidential candi- 
dates in a national campaign have directly 
appealed to the public thru one and the 
same issue of a newspaper or magazine. 
The first-hand statements which Messrs. 
Taft and Bryan, Watson, Hisgen, Debs, 
Gillhaus and Chafin address to the Amer- 
ican people this week thru the columns of 
THE INDEPENDENT, taken together, are 
a unique document, and the voter will 
find them a superior source from which 
to derive his impressions of these candi- 
dates and of the political questions upon 
which they differ. 
’ The personality and the intellectual 
qualities of the writers stand forth 
strongly in these appeals. Mr. Taft, the 
judicious, fair-minded and conciliatory ; 
Mr. Bryan, the analytical, clean-cut and 
positive, have never spoken or printed 
words more characteristic of their whole 
habit of thought and political attitude 
than are these arguments constructed 
under the overwhelming sense of respon- 
sibility which both men must feel. The 
irony of Watson, the faith of Hisgen, 
the single-mindedness of Chafin, the elo- 
quence of Gillhaus and the tremendous 
earnestness of Debs, were never dis- 
played to better advantage on anv plat- 








form or printed page. Each man has be- 
stowed the best that was in him to give. 
Most men are_partisans, and most of 
the readers of these appeals will find in 
the words of their respective standard- 
bearers reinforcement of conviction and 
confirmation of hope. But most men in 
twentieth century America are also open- 
minded, and such will read these varying 
statements with a keen intelligence for 
what they reveal of general drift, of irre- 
pressible conflict, in our magnificent po- 
litical life. Here are focused the ideas 
and the purposes of almost a hundred 
million souls. Here we may discern 
what we mean, and what, so far as we 
have the power, we intend to achieve. 
The characteristic note of all these 
proclamations is reform, social recon- 
struction, vigorous grappling with tre- 
mendous problems. Not a line of them 
all echoes the lament of the instinctive 
conservative: “We are forgetting our 
traditions and drifting from the safe 
anchorages of an earlier time.” Neither 
Republican nor Democrat asks public 
confidence on the ground that he stands 
for a system which could only be ruined 
or imperiled by being overhauled. Mr. 
Taft defends protection, but he promises 
tariff revision. He does not wish to curb 
corporate activity on a large scale, but he 
declares that it must and shall be made 
law-abiding. Mr. Bryan holds firmly the 
Democratic doctrine of State rights, but 
he is prepared to go far in expanding the 
functions of the central government. 
Not more than ten years ago each one 
of: these appeals would have been de- 
nounced by a conservative press as dan- 
gerously radical, and for a definite 
reason, Six of the seven candidates, 
without apology or reservation, accept 
and proclaim the political philosophy of 
paternalism. When one remembers the 
odium which clung to this term for 
nearly a century, it is an astonishing 
change that we have to acknowledge 
when we reflect that today Mr. Thomas 
E. Watson is the only candidate for high 
public office in America who fears the 
encroachment of government upon the 
sphere of individual activity, and Mr. 
Watson would save us from disaster by 
blending with the political economy of 
Mr. Henry George the greenback nation- 
alism of the Hon. Peter Cooper! 
Are we then drifting slow'y but cer- 
tainly into socialism? If paternalism is 
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socialism, there is no help for us, for 
paternalistic we are without a quiver of 
trepidation. Therefore we anticipate that 
even the remorseless indictment of mod- 
ern industrial society and the uncom- 
promising socialistic program which Mr. 
Debs presents will be read by not a few 
loyal supporters of Mr. Taft and Mr. 


Bryan without consternation or amaze- . 


ment. Whether the vote for Mr. Debs 
be smaller or larger than his faithful 
supporters predict, the important fact to 
recognize is that socialism is obtaining a 
respectful hearing, and that it is bringing 
into our American politics the fresh ele- 
ments of new ideas and earnest convic- 
tions. 

This multiplicity of parties of itself 
perhaps reveals a momentous change in 
our political habits. We do not feel sure 
that it is so, but we must admit the possi- 
bility that the marshaling of our voting 
population into two great parties is not 
to be an enduring phenomenon. In the 
republic of France the two-party system 
has completely gone by, it is breaking up 
in Great Britain, and it may go by in 
America. On some accounts such a de- 
velopment is desirable. Certainly, such 
interests and convictions as are repre- 
sented by populism, prohibitionism and 
socialism should be represented also in 
legislative bodies. The minor parties 
know that no one of them can elect a 
President. It should be possible for them 
to elect members of State legislatures 
and of Congress. So much of success 
would but more completely establish an 
interesting American procedure. We 
carry into effect such policies as all par- 
ties are agreed upon. We make little 
headway thru governmental action in 
matters upon which the parties differ. 
Herein we discover a deep and wide con- 
servatism, against which no radicalism 
can so far prevail as to overwhelm us 
with disaster. 

Me 


The Everlasting Balkans 


Tue Balkans are das ewige Weiblich 
of diplomacy, always with us, the chronic 
sore of revolution, rebellion, insurrection 
and every sort of danger to the peace of 
nations. The occasion has been the op- 
pression of Christians by Turks, and an 


-ferer by it. 
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equally evil feud between Bulgarian. and 
Greek Christians, and their shocking dis- 
memberment by the Treaty of Berlin. 

In the present readjustment there are 
two main questions involved—one that 
of Bulgaria declaring her complete inde- 
dendence, and the other that of Austria 
declaring her annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. Either of these breaks up 
the Treaty of Berlin; but if treated as 
offenses there is a very serious difference 
between them. Bulgaria was no party to 
the Treaty of Berlin. She owes no fealty 
or obligation to it. She was only a suf- 
It was expected and hoped 
that the Balkan states might be united as 
one reasonably strong nation, but that 
mischievous treaty, under the guidance 
of Disraeli, split them up, weakened 
them, made them rival and quarrelsome 
little principalities, and left them a per- 
sistent source of trouble. The result has 
been the Servian war and the butcheries 
of Macedonia. 

Bulgaria, we say, owes nothing to the 
Treaty of Berlin but disavowal and re- 
sistance. She was left to rule herself, 
which was well, but she was left in the 
humiliating position of the nominal tribu- 
tary vassal of Turkey, Of course, she 
had the moral right to end that relation 
just as soon as she could get a good 
chance. Independence was her right, and 
it was the compulsion of the European 
Powers which prevented her enjoying it. 
The chance has come and she has legiti- 
mately taken it, treaty or no treaty. 

The case is different with Austria. 
She has much more seriously flouted and 
broken the Berlin Treaty. She has asked 
no concert of the other Powers, but of 
her own will has annulled her own com- 
pact. In the case of Bulgaria it was the 
people exercising their inherent right of 
independence ; in the case of Austria she 
seizes outside territory — Bosnia and 
Herzegovina—which she had borrowed 
from Turkey and was administering ; 
and, with no reference to the will of the 
people of those countries, she annexes 
them as provinces added to her own em- 
pire. She says she has ruled them these 
nearly thirty years to their advantage, 
and now has the right to take them. 
That is a strange sort of ethics. With- 
out Turkey’s consent she took them to 
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administer in the first place, by a solemn 
treaty which she signed; against Tur- 
key’s consent she now takes them to pos- 
sess. She does not even ask the previous 
assent of the Powers which first allowed 
her to take them. It is a simple grab 
game, under the good old rule, 


“That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 


Now, we do not pretend that the 
treaty Powers of San Stefano and Berlin 
were guilty in taking territory from 
Turkey and delivering their inhabitants 
from terrible oppression. That was all 
right—Turkey deserved it. But Turkey 
was then punished, and if the time had 
come when the merely nominal feudatory 
relation with Turkey should cease, then 
the Powers which took Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. from Turkey and gave 
them in trust to Austria for government 
should have been consulted in the change. 


There are excuses which can be made. 
It can be said that the Treaty of Berlin 
was obsolescent and had suffered more 
than one infraction. That is true, but 
they were in minor matters, and there 
had been no serious protest. And, fur- 
ther, these gradual infractions of the 
Treaty of Berlin had relation to Bulgaria, 
and were in her interest, and were not in 
the interest of Austria or Bosnia. Under 
the Treaty of Berlin Bulgaria was a 
vassal principality of Turkey, and had 
no right of representation such as be- 
longs to a sovereign state. Accordingly, 
the Bulgarian representative at the Porte 
had no diplomatic character and could 
not correspond with the Ottoman Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, but was required 
to deal with a “Bureau of Privileged 
Provinces,” under the Minister of the 
Interior. Against this indignity Bulgaria 
protested and refused so to hold com- 
munication, declaring that she was not 
a “privileged province,” but an auton- 
omous principality. After having in vain 
appealed to Europe, the Turkish Minister 
of Foreign Affairs was in 1882 com- 
pelled to yield and treat with Bulgaria 
as with foreign nations. 

Ever since the Treaty of Berlin, and 
particularly since the accession of Ferdi- 
nand and the reconciliation with Russia. 
Bulgaria has little by little broken the ties 
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of vassalship with the tacit consent of 
the Powers. The obligations imposed on 
Bulgaria by the Treaty of Berlin have 
not been respected by her nor has she 
paid her tribute. Since 1882 Bulgaria 
has concluded with Turkey postal and 
commercial agreements. The two have 
signed a treaty of offensive and defensive 
alliance, and in 1903 an agreement on 
disarmament. Thus, of late, the relation 
of vassalship has not existed at all. At 
the first Conference of The Hague Bul- 
garia was received only as subordinate to 
Turkey; at the Conference of 1907 she 
appeared as an independent nation, occu- 
pying in the official protocols her alpha- 
betic position, just as did Turkey; and 
the other Powers not only recognized 
her delegate as a member, but allowed 
her a judge and assistant judge in the 
international tribunal. 

All this shows that Bulgaria has for 
years been practically an autonomous 
state and tacitly recognized as inde- 
pendent. She has had the right to de- 
mand, despite anybody’s treaty, her full 
independence. But such is not the case 
as to Bosnia and Herzegovina. They are 
not making a cldim for themselves, but 
Austria is claiming them for herself. 
The act of Austria is a surprising breach 
of the Treaty of Berlin by one of the 
Powers which agreed to it, and that one 
which was its chief beneficiary, and this 
without the consent of the other Powers 
—unless Germany had, as is probable, 
given her previous permission. In that 
case Germany must share the blame with 
Austria. 

And now Montenegro and Albania 
are denying the obligations of the Treaty 
of Berlin. That is. their right. They 
were no parties to it. They can consult 
their own interests, and so can Servia. 
But let them be prudent as well as brave. 
They have no organized army, as Bul- 
garia has. They cannot fight Austria, 
separate or combined. Even with Bulga- 
ria’s help the combined force would be 
ground to submission between the armies 
of Turkey on the south and Austria- 
Hungary on the north, backed by Ger- 
many if needed. War would be fatal. It 
would be better to trust to diplomacy and 
time. These are cases in which nobody 
talks of arbitration. ' 
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Palestine and the Zionists 


THE restoration of the Government of 
Turkey to its own people, hopefully to 
all its people, whether Moslems, Chris- 
tians or Jews, makes Zionism worth con- 
sidering ; for under equal laws Jews can 
go to Palestine in whatever numbers they 
choose, can buy up the land, and then, by 
their bare numbers, rule it. This is pos- 
sible under the restored Midhat Consti- 
tution, which allows local self-govern- 
ment to the provinces, as with our Amer- 
ican States. For Palestine niight be a 
province governed by its Jewish inhabi- 
tants, and yet under the Turkish Nation- 
al Government; much as in the days of 
the first and second temples, from Reho- 
boam to Jehoiachin, and from Ezra to 
Herod, Palestine was under a suzerain 
whose seat was within present Moham- 
medan dominions, in Egypt, Assyria, 
Babylonia or Persia. A prosperous Jewish 
state does not need to be independent. 
With religious equality Mohammedans, 
Christians and Jews could live loyal to 
one government in which they had a 
voice. 

Up to the present time, what with the 
Porte’s prohibition and the still worse 
governmental exactions, it has seemed 
impossible for Jews to hope to restore 
the Jewish state. But the conditions 
have suddenly and wonderfully changed. 
Even Mr. Zangwill, who had hoped only 
to build up such a state somewhere in 
wild Africa or America, speaks doubtful- 
‘ ly in his article this week. He hopes that 


the changes taking place in Turkey “may: 


clear away <lifficulties that were hamper- 
ing us in Palestine.” If promises are 
fulfilled we do not see why the two 
branches of Zionism may not unite and 
bend their energies to the speedy coloni- 
zation of their historic land. 

But it is true that only a comparatively 
small portion of American Jews has been 
interested in Zionism. It has been taken 
up mainly by some of the more literal 
observers of the rabbinic law, and some 
more idealistic liberal Jews. Most have 
said that America is good enough for 
them. Mr. Zangwill thinks differently. 
He says that “In England there is bare 
toleration,” and that in America “there 
are many exclusions from some schools, 
universities, hotels, seaside resorts, etc.,” 


and that Jews “suffer many humiliations - 
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and mortifications,” and that “things are 
growing worse.” He is over-sensitive. 
He would have the Jew “move to a 
country of his own,” if he is not content 
either to suffer social exclusions or “go 
to the melting-pot.” 

Hardly. In a.country where Jews 
suffer absolutely no political disability, 
where they can and do reach any posi- 
tion, the social question is not one worth 
considering. Jews can make their own 
social world, like other people, and there 
are ways in plenty to meet others social- 
ly if they want to, even tho eertain clubs 


.and resorts exclude them. Where they 


are not wanted they will not want to go. 
Men and women must choose their own 
company, and not feel hurt if kissing 
goes by favor. But this we object to, 


that Mr. Zangwill should say: 


“We want a place that will be our own, 
where we can worship in our own fashion and 
follow out our own ideals.” 


They can and do worship in their own 
fashion right here. Here is the Temple 
Emmanuel for those that like that sort, 
and here is the Sha’aray Tikvah on the 
East Side for the orthodox exiles from 
Rumania and Russia. If they want to 
they may rebuild Solomon’s Temple on 
Morningside Hights and offer the daily 
morning and evening sacrifice, the Olath 
Tamidh. It can be done here just as 
well as in Jerusalem, or as it was done 
in Egypt during the dispersion. : 

But we do not understand that Mr. 
Zangwill, and much less Professor Gott- 
heil, expects many American Jews to 
move to Palestine with a modern Ezra. 
Yet there is no reason why the enthu- 
siasts should not return singing the old 
“Songs of Ascent”: 


“Wo is me that I sojourned in Moscow, 

That I dwelt among the tents of Kishineff. 

Now our soul is escaped out of the snare ot 
the fowler ; 

The snare is broken and we are escaped. 

Our feet are standing 

Within thy gates, O Jerusalem; 

For there are set thrones of judgment, 

The thrones of the house of David. 

When _— Lord turns again the captivity of 

ion 

We are like unto them that dream; 

Now is our mouth filled with laughter 

And our tongue with singing. 

Then said they among the nations: 

‘The Lord hath done great things tie them.’ 

O Israel, hope in the Lord; 

For with the Lord there is mercy, 

And with him is plenteous redemption.” 
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And if they go back and found a Jew- 
ish state, there are many Christians who 
will rejoice and believe that the ancient 
prophecies are fulfilled ; and there will be 
many more whose sympathy will be 
tinged with regret that one branch. of 
Judaism should be so suspicious of mod- 
ernism, so anxious to perpetuate the 
formalities of an ancient rituaf, that it 
fled the influences of the wide world and 
preferred to imprison itself in the wall 
of the old language restored, and to over- 
weight itself with the whole pedlers’ 
pack of old clothes ceremonial. 


& 


Indian Summer 


THE tumble of the leaves is beautiful 
when it is under way, and so are the 
bared limbs beautiful. But the first stop- 
page of the wheels, the turning pale of 
the foliage, the wrench at the heart of 
Nature, we do not like to look at it— 
nor to feel it. It comes often of a night, 


and in the morning we see that the year 
has suddenly finished its work, and the 
shuttles .are no longer flying. There are 


a few butternuts dropt on the sod, and 
when we look up we see a squirrel on 
a flat knot, with a nut in his paws. He 
stops gnawing at it to chatter defiance 
at us, and in his carelessness drops an- 
other nut out of his throat pouch. In the 
hollow of the tree he has begun to put 
away his winter’s storage. Right in the 
center of the hickory tree there is a flush 
of sunset color, and the Judas trees are 
soft gold all over. Along the fences the 
Virginia creeper has flushes of scarlet, 
and the sumacs are dropping bits of fire 
on the sobering grass. The change from 
summer life and buoyant virility to 
quiescence is too much as when the ma- 
chinery is shut down in big factories ; 
when there is a financial pinch. 

But there is no pinch here and now. 
Just~see what Nature has done! The 
Northern Spys are trimsoning and the 
Grimes Pippins are golden, and the Bald- 
wins are a sober red, while they all pull 
down the limbs with the weight of ap- 
ples. The corn is cut, and all thru the 
valley it stands in long rows of stooks. 
Wagons rattle down the highways after 
loads of yellow ears. Nature has stopt 
because she has got enough done, enough 
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to feed us and our animals. Now for a 
rest. 

What a happy way she has of getting 
us ready for winter. First there comes a 
cool night, and toward morning we draw 
the blankets over us. [It is not quite 
down to frost, but we wish ourselves in 
Florida. The wind promptly wheels into 
the south, and by noon we are in our 
shirtsleeves—thinking more pleasantly of 
Labrador. Nature laughs, and for a few 
days we wear our coats carefully. Then 
a turn of the screw, and in the morning 
there is just frost enough to whiten the 
barn roofs. In the garden the beans and 
squashes wiltingly respond, and the late 
roses hald their blossoms not very cheer- 
fully. You covered your nasturtiums 
last night, for these flowers you must 
have until the last possible moment. 
What a wonderful flower that is for 
companionship. Our mothers made 
pickles of it, but we make friends. The 
sun comes out gay and warm, but the job 
is done. Things look. black and sour. 
You may as well give it up. Get on your 
thick underclothes, for winter is just 
around the corner. 

The apples are picked and stored, and 
your thoughts and your love are turned 
indoors. .A bin of Northern Spys is finer 
than a bank account, and Jonathans in 
the cellar are as handsome as they were 
on the tree, a month ago. Baskets of 
grapes are on the storeroom shelves, and 
sweetcorn is trussed up on the wall be- 
side big bunches of lettuce and: parsley. 
Squashes are in the storeroom full of 
gold and promise, but the pile of pump- 
kins is as big as a trolley, out of doors, 
against the barn. Your cross-bred ex- 
periments with beans have given some 
novel results, and these you enjoy, while 
classifying and reviewing them. 

The leaves are off the butternuts and 
the ash, and big hand-width leaves sail 
down from the tops of the tulip trees, 
and swing loose from the maples. There 
is no wind left. The day is so still you 
hear yourself breathe. Away off on the 
opposite hills you see the crows settling 
down.to an autumn consultation. It gets 
very mellow before noon, and you think 
that October after all is fully as fine as 
June. There is not a loom operating 
anywhere, unless it be that of a dande- 
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lion down on the south side of the arbor- 
vite hedge, and this you do not hear. 
Every flower is frost-burnt and brown, 
only the alfalfa makes deep green spots 


around the landscape. Well, we have 
had our day, says the golden rod ; and you 
sit down on a pile of leaves with a feel- 
ing that after all a man is king, for he 
alone has his day all the time. You roll 
over in the leaves and resolve never to be 
anything but a boy again. How sweet 
the beech leaves smell! 

The birds are going south in flocks, 
and your pet catbird came around this 
morning to say good-bye. He got near 
your window, in the grapevine, and 
crooned to you a soft love song. -He had 
not sung before since nesting time. If 
you will do your share, there is a deal of 
fellowship in the world. Here he is now, 
on a limb of the cherry tree, looking 
down and calling us. God bless you! 
Darling bird! Be back next May, and 
we will make life sweeter for each other 
another year. A flock of robins from the 
north dropt down on the mountain-ash 
tree early this morning, and are chatter- 
ing in Esquimo; at least we understand 
them equally well. They are evidently 
pleased over their dinner. 


Bare limbs are all that we have, ex- 


cept on a few apple twigs, but they are 
beautiful. You cannot know a tree by its 
foliage. Wait until its arms. are bare 
and its athletic frame is unclothed. There 
is life and there is beauty; like fine boys 
going into the bath are these coffee trees, 
magnolias and elms. Each one has its 
own stalwartness, and we see little of 
disease. The leaves are in piles or spread 
as covering over the lawns. Let them 
alone, or do you use them to warm the 
stables. Only fools burn leaves. They 
are the year’s crop of humus and incip- 
ient soil—nitrogen and potash for future 
gardens—wonderful in the weave, ex- 
quisite in the texture, the wealth of 
future generations. 

One November blast brought a flurry 
of snow. The highways are sticky, and 
the edge of the wind is like a knife. The 
put-offs are husking their corn with mit- 
tens, and their apples are scattered over 
the ground; waste, waste and death. 
Softly the wind comes up this morning 
out of the southern valley. It came from 
the ocean, and around the Chesapeake, 
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and it brought the fragrance of southerr 
gardens. The bees start out of their 
hives in search of flowers or the sweet 
juices of leaves. The goldfinches ven- 
ture scraps of songs, and hunt once more 
thru the thistles for overlooked seeds. 
The woodpecker hammers after grubs, 
and wild geese cronk it overhead. It is 
so soft and so warm it seems as if the 
year had thought better of it and turned 
backward. The pansies open their eyes, 
half covered with dry leaves, and we saw 
colts-foot and forget-me-not by the 
brook in the glen. One, two, three days 
of genial kindliness. The frosts have 
drawn back and the grass catches a flush 
of green, while the cattle lie down in the 
meadows like September. The boys 
whistle and toss the cornstalks merrily 
into the wagons, while the old folk sit 
sunning themselves on the porches. It is 
really a kind old mother, this mother 
Nature; it is Indian Summer. 


a 
Politics and Temperance in the 


Middle West 


THE real contest in the present cam- 
paign centers in the Middle West. It is 
therefore a somewhat curious circum- 
stance that in not fewer than six of these 
States the people’s interest thus far 
springs principally from issues that are 
wholly local and have nothing at all to 
do directly with any national party or- 
ganization. It is further a fact worthy 
of note that in all of these States—Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Wisconsin 
and Kansas—the local question that is 
arousing deepest feeling is the issue of 
“temperance,” in one or another of its 
various forms; and in at least one State 
—TIndiana—this issue has crowded abso- 
lutely all others, local and national, into 
the background. It may fairly be queried 
whether the commonwealths north of the 
Ohio are not about to emulate the ex- 
ample of several of their Southern sisters 
and go over to prohibition. 

There are mighty obstacles in the way, 
but, in the opinion of many, none which 
are really insuperable. Prohibition, how- 
ever—except in Kansas—is not the pres- 
ent issue. One will go up and down one 
Middle Western State after another 
without hearing any more of prohibition, 














in the proper sense, than he may hear of 
it in Massachusetts or New York. This 
temperance movement is reducible to two 
specific demands, neither of which is dis- 
tinctively prohibitionist. The first is that, 
falling back upon Mr. Bryan’s slogan, 
the people shall be permitted to rule ab- 
solutely in all matters, including the sale 
of intoxicants. The second is that the 
pernicious influence so long exercised in 
municipal and State politics by the great 
brewing and distilling interests shall be 
brought to a speedy and permanent end. 
The realization of these objects, which 
are no less civic than moral, may con- 
tribute to the ultimate triumph of pro- 
hibitionism; but that is not the thing 
primarily in the minds of the men now 
in the thick of the fight. 

In Indiana, the State which is com- 
monly regarded as sharing with New 
York the pivotal position in our national 
politics, developments have lately been 
peculiarly interesting. Nowhere in the 
United States has there been made, dur- 
ing the past eight or ten years, a more 
determined fight against the saloon and 
against the domination of the liquor in- 
terests in politics. Led by an ably man- 
aged and wonderfully aggressive organi- 
zation, the Anti-Saloon League, the peo- 
ple of the State secured from their law- 
makers advanced legislation under which, 
from May Ist, 1905, to June Ist, 1908, 
they succeeded in closing or preventing 
the establishment of a total of 1,687 
saloons. It was found, however, in prac- 
tice that the war against the saloon was 
hampered at every turn by the legal re- 
quirement that citizens should make re- 
monstrances against saloons only by 
townships or city wards. Even under 
this system 25 of the State’s 92 coun- 
ties “went dry” thruout their entire ex- 
tent. But in 44 other counties, while the 
majority of townships and wards—per- 
haps everything but a single ward—be- 
came “dry,” the saloon, with its burden 
of pauperism and crime, could not be 
wholly eliminated. In one county, for 
example, the seat of a leading Methodist 
coilege, 113 voters packed in a single 
ward long held the sentiment of the 
county in defiance and maintained eight 
saloons in the teeth of all lawful opposi- 
tion. 

To put an end to this state of affairs 
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the Anti-Saloon League and the temper- 
ance forces generally began a campaign 
for local option of a different sort, under 
which the unit of popular suffrage 
should be, not the ward or township, but 
the county itself. The demand was for 
a local option law similar to that enacted 
in Ohio last winter, and for the signing 
of which the liquor interests are at pres- 
ent waging bitter opposition to the re- 
election of Governor Harris. Wisconsin 
and Illinois are other States which were 
pointed to as furnishing illustrations of 
the working of such a system. 

When the time came for the two prin- 
cipal parties in Indiana to frame their 
platforms and name their candidates for 
the current campaign, the Democrats de- 
clared for local option of the old sort, 
with the township and ward as units, 
while the Republicans declared likewise 
for local option, but with the county as 
the unit. The situation contained all the 
elements of a bitter fight, and the liquor 
interests, regardless of previous political 
affiliations, have exerted themselves to 
the utmost to ensure a Democratic tri- 
umph in the State. 

Just when the situation had already 
become the despair of the politicians 
Governor Hanly hurled a bomb into the 
arena by calling a special session of the 
State Legislature, to transact certain 
urgent business, but more particularly 
to enact, in advance of the election, a 
county local option law. Amid a volley 
of ridicule and denunciation, open and 
avowed on the part of the Democrats, 
smothered but ill-concealed on the part 
of many of the Republican politicians, the 
Legislature assembled, September 18; 
and after a session of a week and a day 
—one of the most tense and spectacular 
in the history of the State—the Gover- 
nor’s program was carried thru by a 
narrow but safe margin, and a local op- 
tion law, precisely such as the Republican 
State platform pledges, was put on the 
statute books. Of itself, the law does not 
abolish a single saloon. It provides sim- 
ply that, upon the presentation of a peti- 
tion signed by a number of qualified 
voters of any county, “equal to not less 
than 20 per cent. of the aggregate vote’ 
cast in said county for Secretary of State 
at the last general election,” the people of 
that county shall have the right to vote 
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for or against the existence of saloons 
within the county’s borders. Without in 
any way invalidating the old remon- 


strance system or converting an inch of 


“dry” territory into “wet,” the law pro- 
vides a means whereby for the first time 
the population of a county as a whole can 
pass upon the saloon question. That it is 
easily the most momentous piece of tem- 
perance legislation in the history of the 
State appears from the fact that, accord- 
ing to the most careful computations, the 
enactment of the statute will mean, in 
two years’ time, the closing of 995 
saloons and the expulsion of the saloon 
altogether from 44 counties, leaving but 
23 counties “wet,” and of these all but 
II are expected, within reasonable time, 
to follow the example of the majority. 
Goaded by the action of the Governor 
and Legislature, the opponents of county 
option may be expected to fight yet more 
desperately for the control of the Legis- 
lature which meets next January. Repeal 
or No Repeal will be the paramount issue 
during the rest of the campaign, and 
with the confusion added to confusion 
which this must mean, the man who will 
undertake to forecast Indiana results in 
November will be daring indeed. 


a 


In his explanation to the 
public, ex-Congressman 
Joseph C. Sibley, of Penn- 
sylvania, whose written reports and sug- 
gestions to Mr. John D. Archbold, of the 
Standard Oil Company, have been very 
widely read, remarks that “No letter of 
mine in Mr. Hearst’s possession or in 
any other man’s possession will reveal an 
unworthy motive or action.” He has in 
mind, of course, all of the letters given 
to the public by Mr. Hearst, the authen- 
ticity of which he does not question. In 
one of these, dated at Washington, No- 
vember 22, 1903, he said to Mr. Arch- 
bold : 

“A United States Senator came to me today 
to make a loan of $1,000. I told him I did not 
have it, but would try and get it for him and 
would let him know in a day or two. Do you 
want to make the investment? He is one who 
will do anything in the world that is right for 
his friends, if ever needed. Please telegraph 
me yes or no. Events are crowding, and I am 
on the inside of them. And think I am playing 
no small hand, and want to know whether to 
go ahead.” 


Mr. Sibley’s 
Letters 
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While a stern moralist may see some- 
thing objectionable in this and in certain 
other propositions made either by Mr. 
Sibley to Mr. Archbold or by Mr. Arch- 
bold to Mr. Sibley, we learn from the 
latter’s address to the public that the let- 
ters were written at a time when the 
Congressman, as he says, “was fearful 
that the zeal of some untrained to com- 
mercial life was leading toward experi- 
ments in government which threatened 
disaster to American industries,” and 
when he was wrestling with “great prob- 
lems in commerce and transportation, 


‘reachi.y to the very centers of our in- 


dustrial life as a nation.” He saw tre- 
mendous catastrophes impending, and to 
prevent widespread ruin he was willing 
to negotiate such loans, handle $5,000 
certificates of deposit, send Senator 
Bailey to the Standard Oil headquarters, 
and do various other things, all in that 
“manly, outspoken manner” which, he 
asserts, has always characterized his 
actions. We have his word for it that he 
is not only manly, but also “frank and 
courageous.” Being that kind of a man, 
he should now show whether the $1,000 
investment was made and what was done 
with the $5,000 certificate of deposit. 


a” 


In two or three of the let- 
Mr. Patton ters made public by Mr. 
Hearst there are references 
to “Mr. Patton.” Writing in September, 
1900, Mr. Archbold asked the late Presi- 
dent Cassatt, of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, to “do everything possi- 
ble” for the election of Mr. Sibley and 
the defeat of his opponent, Lewis 
Emery, Jr., “on the sure ground that all 
corporate and vested interests will have 
consideration at his [Mr. Sibley’s] 
hands.” He addrest Mr. Cassatt “in the 
absence of Mr. Patton.” Again, writing 
to Mr. Sibley, Mr. Archbold quoted 
from a letter just received from Mr. 
Patton, who said: 

“My attention has already been called to the 
matter to which you refer, and it is hardly nec- 
essary for me to say that we are in full sym- 
pathy with your views as exprest in your 
letter. We have put some influence to work in 
the various counties thru which our line runs 
which I hope will bring about the result we 
both desire to obtain.” 


Evidently, it was Mr. Archbold’s custom 














to seek Mr. Patton rather than Presi- 
dent Cassatt. Who was this Mr. Pat- 
ton? An answer to this question may 
‘throw additional light upon the corre- 
spondence, or it may not. We presume 
that the letters refer to President Cas- 
sat’s assistant, Mr. William A. Patton, 
who was subjected to severe criticism in 
May, 1906, at the time of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s inquiry con- 
cerning the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany’s relation to coal properties along 
its lines. It was shown that certain off- 
cers or employees of the company had 
acquired valuable share interests in 
mines, by little or no expenditure of their 
own money, and it was alleged that these 
interests caused unjust discrimination in 
the company’s treatment of coal ship- 
pers. Mr. Patton admitted that he had 
acquired more than 6,000 shares of 
stock, in a dozen coal companies, without 
paying any money for them. The par 
value of these shares was $307,000. His 
testimony was read with regret by those 
who remembered that he was an elder of 
a Presbyterian church, the superin- 
tendent of its Sunday school, and a 
prominent officer of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Many believe 
that the disclosures made during that in- 
vestigation shortened Mr. Cassatt’s life. 
as 
It seems to have escaped 
attention that at the recent 
election Maine went dem- 
ocratic—not Democratic. By adopting 
the initiative and referendum the Pine 
Tree State of the Atlantic follows the 
Pine Tree State of the Pacific and now 
has acquired for herself the right to veto 
the acts of her representatives and enact 
legislation directly whenever the occa- 
sion requires. Altho Senator Hale 
raged, and Taft was known to have op- 
posed at Oklahoma, and numerous Sen- 
ate documents by Senator Lodge were 
distributed, the “cute” Yankees refused 
a vote of confidence in the old misrep- 
resentative form of . government, and 
registered their preferences for real de- 
mocracy. They adopted the constitu- 


Maine Gone 
democratic 


tional amendment by 51,991 to 23,712, 
giving it a majority of 20,480 more than 
the Republican majority for Governor. 
The initiative and referendum is now 
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spreading over the United States. Be- 
sides Maine and Oregon, South Dakota, 
Illinois, Montana and Oklahoma have 
adopted the measure, while North Da- 
kota and Missouri vote on it this year. 
The movement is the most important and 
promising “next step” in political re- 
form. , 


We commented last week 
To Mumble , 
Pestedin on the denials made of 
condemnations at Rome of 
suspected Modernism in America. The 
intelligent Catholic journal, The Western 
Watchman, whose editor has just re- 
turned from one of his frequent visits to 
Rome and knows the facts as well as any- 
body, laughs at the denials: 

“Circulars and a copy of a cablegram have 
been sent around to the Catholic press con- 
tradicting ‘false rumors’ and assuring them 
that nothing and nobody connected with the 
Encyclopedia has been condemned in Rome. 
This is misleading. There has been no for- 
mal condemnation; but there has been a con- 
demnation in all save the formality; and if it 
is not taken as sufficient condemnation by the 
parties concerned it can and will be made very 
formal.” 

This is precisely what we said. As to the 
New York Review, the St. Louis editor 
is much more severe. He says: 

“We fear Dunwoodie is curst with a surplus 

of frisky fat and unprofitable profanity, and a 
condemnation of its pranks is in no sense por- 
tentous. American scholarship must for a 
long time to come continue to occupy~ the 
benches and mumble the textbooks.” 
That is not a very lofty aspiration which 
Dr. Phelan sets before American Cath- 
olic scholars. He asks Tue INDE- 
PENDENT to consider one patent heresy 
of which these condemned writers were 
guilty, namely, that the Church was not 
in the first century or two fully conscious 
of her power to forgive sins. To say that 
the Church, as the witness of Jesus 
Christ to the world, was not aware of 
the witness she was to render, “is to 
make that witness contemptible. Will 
THE INDEPENDENT please stop and 
think?” Yes, we will; and what we 
think is that this is a deductive conclu- 
sion from an assumed dogma, when the 
proper method is to study the historical 
records and learn whether in fact the 
Church did actually recognize and exer- 
cise her power to forgive sins. 
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The Rev. Arthur S. Lloyd, 
D. D., declines the election 
as coadjutor bishop of 
Maryland, but he is used to declining 
bishoprics. The Rev. Alexander Mann, 
D. D., rector of Trinity Church, Boston, 
will, it is expected, decline to be Bishop 
of Washington, which will be the second 
declination for that see, which is an im- 
portant one. But why should a man 
want to be bishop? Phillips Brooks 
sacrificed himself to be bishop, for he had 
a much more agreeable, and we should 
say useful, position as rector of Trinity 
Church. Yet, if one believes that the 
office of bishop gives peculiar faculties 
for the highest of all possible ecclesi- 
astical functions, that of transmitting 
grace thru himself from the Holy Spirit, 
and so maintaining the succession of di- 
vine influences and favor to the Church, 
we cannot conceive that one would dare to 
refuse the unsought election to so sacred 
an office. When a man says, “Nolo epis- 
copari,” we suspect him of being a Broad 
Churchman, altho the acceptance no 
more proves one to be a High Church- 
man than the acceptance of the office of 
Justice of the Supreme Court proves one 
a Republican. 


Nolo 
Episcopari 


A big shipbuilding English firm has 
been greatly troubled by strikes. There- 
upon it presented the following proposi- 
tion to its men: 

“First, that strikes must cease or the works 
would be closed. 

“Second, if the trades unions thought they 
could carry on the business themselves the 
firm was willing to sell out at a price to be 
fixed by assessors. 

“Third, if the unions would not buy, the 
firm was willing to admit its workmen as part- 
ners on a profit sharing basis. 

“Fourth, that a council be formed to settle all 
disputes, or refer them to accredited arbitra- 
tors.” 

T hat sounds like business, and thoroly 
fair. Let other disputes be settled on 
such a basis. 

wt 


A curious question has been raised in 
Hawaii which deserves consideration. It 
being understood that Congress has full 
power over Hawaii, just as it has over 
Porto Rico, may not Congress make a 
special tariff law for Hawaii, as it has for 
Porto Rico and the Philippines, under 
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which Honolulu should be created a free 
port? The proposal is that, Hawaii oc- 
cupying an important position as a com- 
mercial center in the Pacific, between the 
nations of two continents, for which it is 
the distributing point, it is desirable that 
all nations be allowed to import goods 
for manufacture or reshipment without 
the burden and annoyance of customs 
duties. This step could be taken, we are 
told, without letting down the tariff bars 
on the mainland, while the increased busi- 
ness would more than make up to Hawaii 
the loss from-the duties. Really it is 
worth careful thought, if Congress can 


.take time to think of it. 


ed 


We have some amusingly pleasant in- 
cidents in this campaign, which is not all 
giving the lie. The two candidates met 
together at the dinner of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, and shook 
hands, and the big face of each broad- 
ened out into the smiliest of smiles. 
Meanwhile the shouts resounded, “What 
is the matter with Bill?” “Which Bill?” 
“Both Bills. They’re all right.” At the 
table they sat together, with only the 
president between them, and laughed at 
each other’s jokes. At Lowell, Mass.., 
the Republicans renominated Col. Butler 
Ames, and then the Democrats nomi- 
nated him.’ Spite of Governor Haskell, 
it is the era of good feeling. 


a 


The utter failure of The New York 
Herald to stir up suspicion and war be- 
tween the United States and Japan, by 
urging a treaty with China against Japan. 
gives a certain interest to the following 
from The Japan Mail: 

“The New York Herald has transferred its 
campaign to the Chinese capital. Its corre- 
spondent, who was recently in Japan, is now 
engaged in interviewing leading men in the 
Chinese capital and endeavoring to create there 
the sentiment which it failed signally to pro- 
duce in America. We do not know that in the 
history of journalism there has previously been 
any instance of quite so unreserved an attempt 
to impair the relations between friendly coun- 
tries.’ 

x] 


You knew that two “Bills” were run- 
ning for President, but were you aware 
that there were also two “’Genes” and 
two “Toms”? 
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Another Sale of the Provident 


Savings 
THE control of the Provident. Savings 
Life Assurance Society has again 


changed hands. The stock holdings of 
Mr. Floyd Day, the Kentucky capitalist 
who aided the syndicate headed by 
Arthur G. Langham to purchase the 
floating 1,047 shares from the New 
York banks and the John J. Coyle com- 
bination in Philadelphia, have been sold 
to Nash Rockwood, county judge of 
Saratoga County, and James L. Scott, 
vice-president of the Adirondack Trust 
Companyin Saratoga. Following this sale 
William B. Ellison, only recently elected 
vice-president of the Provident, resigned, 
as did George C. Clarke, president of 
the Tefft-Weller Company, one of the 
directors. Published accounts of the 
latest sale credit Douglass W. Mabie, the 
present secretary, with the control of the 
company. Mr. Langham continues as 
president meanwhile. Considerable re- 
trenchments will be made in the com- 
pany’s expense account, and a deter- 
mined effort will now be made to re- 
sume the writing of new business, at 
least by the end of the current or the 
first of next year. 
& 


How to Figure It Out 


Here is an individual balance sheet 
from the Western Underwriter which is 
well calculated to be at least suggestive 
to every man having dependents. It is 
silently eloquent as to the position which 
he occupies toward his family in the mat- 
ter of their protection. It is likewise a 
powerful argument in favor of life in- 
surance : 


. Balance—estate not yet created 
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. Additional life insurance needed 


. My total annual family expense is.......... 
. Deduct my personal share of same......... 
. Balance—being annual income needed to support my family................. 
. Estate required to yield needed income at § per cent. (20 times No. 3)....... 
Deduct net cash value of my estate today... 


ee ee ee 


oy 


fected changes in its plan of organiza- 
tion whereby the office held by Mr. 


Cleveland since 1906 was abolished. 
Robert Lynn Cox, formerly secretary, 
was appointed executive officer of the 
association. : 


IF you have purchased a home with a 
mortgage on it, would it not be an excel- 
lent plan to take out a term insurance pol- 
icy to provide against the payment of 
this mortgage? These term policies are 
well calculated for just such purposes, 
and the cost of them is not large. The 
United States Life Insurance Company, 
for example, charges according to the 
following table: 

I0-YEAR TERM RATES FOR $1,000 INSURANCE. 


Age. Premium. 
Peet eas Choa eeaines Ga pert aaaes $10.56 
Sa edi wake cou Wobtes sa acta ces 10.04 
oY Lens ET ASS ea, Pee 11.60 
MRE 5.5 oe dd ous eek ow ab hAceleibe 12.64 
RNG irenix csc to eb ey Scenes sBlaplcdee 14.40 
BEEN os cs oes ke vA Chaos Fah Soh bhi 17.62 
MGs th as Se eh ae ee bee aes codes 23.45 


THE report on the examination of the 
New York Life Insurance Company is a 
very satisfactory document, and the 
company may well be congratulated 
upon the showing made. When an ex- 
aminer says that honesty, fairness and 
ability of management cannot be ques- 
tioned there is some excuse for the of- 
ficers and others connected with the 
company feeling a little superior. 

THE Journal of. Fire recently stated 
that the New York fire department 
now costs the city in round figures $10,- 
000,000 per annum, which cost will be 
increased by nearly thirty-three per cent. 
when the proposed new high pressure 
system is installed. With the figures re- 
lating to New York City as a basis, the 
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Tue Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, of which ex - President 


Grover Cleveland was chairman and 
counsel, at a meeting held last week, ef- 





annual cost for fire protection as regards 
the whole country is estimated to be 
$200,000,000 a year, which closely ap- 
proximates the fire loss of the country. 
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This -Year’s Crops 


THE .Government’s October crop re- 
port, issued last week, when compared 
with the report for September, shows de- 
clines in. the indicated yields of corn, 
spring wheat and oats, which may be 
measured as follows: Corn, 30,000,000 
bushels; spring wheat, 7,000,000; ‘oats, 
35,000,000. This year’s crop of corn, 
therefore, is not quite as large as last 
year’s. But the entire wheat crop ex- 
ceeds that of 1907 by 25,000,000 bushels. 
The present estimates for this year and 
the quantities harvested in 1907 are 


shown below: 
Estimated, Harvested, 
1908. 


2,565,208,000 

425,940,000 

233,090,000 

659,030,000 

780,161,000 

30,921,000 

167,242,000 

25,060,000 

13,728,000 14,290,000 

67,743,000 63,677, 

The condition of the potato crop has 
fallen from 73.7 to 68.7, which is consid- 
erably below the average for the last ten 
years (76.3); but tobacco’s condition is 
above the ten years’ average. Only a 
small quantity of wheat has been carried 
over from last year, and corn reserves 
have been very low. Europe’s wheat 
crop is less than last year’s, and the new 
wheat in France is deficient in quality. 
cal 


Signs of Improvement 


Amon the indications of gradual but 
quite perceptible industrial recovery are 
the increase of pig iron Output and the 
reduction of the number of idle freight 
cars. In September 1,418,998 tons of 
iron were produced. The upward move- 
ment since May is shown as follows: 
June, 1,088,634 tons; July, 1,217,897; 
August, 1,359,831; September, 1,418,- 
998. During the two weeks ending on 
September 30th, 44,974 cars were taken 
from the idle list. This: followed a re- 
duction of 49,013 in the preceding two 
weeks. The number of idle cars has 
fallen to 125,678 from 280,000 in the 
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first week of August, and more than 
400,000 in May. - September’s ex- 
ports of agricultural products (at good 
prices, as a rule) exceeded in value 
those of any previous September. Re- 
sumption of work at many lumber mills 
that were idle is reported. Railway 
earnings continue to increase. Much 
improvement in the manufacturing 
towns of Connecticut is noted. Practi- 
cally all of the brass mills of the Nauga- 
tuck Valley have gone back to full time. 
Similar reports are published concerning 
other factories in that vicinity. While 
an increase of activity in many instances 
has been delayed by the approaching 
election, there has been improvement 
since the beginning of September. 


....William H. Porter, president . of 
the Chemical National Bank since May 
11th, 1903, was elected, last week, presi- 
dent of the New York Clearing House 
Association, to succeed Alexander Gil- 
bert (president of the Market and Ful- 
ton National Bank), who had held the 
office for the customary period of two 
years. Mr. Porter, who is forty-seven 
years old, began his banking career in 
1878 as a clerk in the Fifth Avenue 
Bank. He became cashier of the Chase - 
National in 1886, and was vice-president 
of that bank when, in 1898, he was elect- 
ed vice-president of the Chemical Na- 
tional. The Clearing House Committee 
for the coming year will be composed of 
Dumont Clarke, president of the Ameri- 
can Exchange National Bank (chair- 
man); A. Barton Hepburn, president of 
the Chase National; Edward Townsend, 
president of the Importers’. and Traders’ 
National ; Valentine P. Snyder, president 
of the National Bank of Commerce, and 
Gates W. McGarrah, president of the 
Mechanics’ National. Samuel Woolver- 
ton, president of the Gallatin National, 
was elected secretary, succeeding Vice- 
President Albert H. Wiggin, of the 
Chase National. Manager William 
Sherer and Assistant Manager William 
J. Gilpin were re-elected. The ex- 
changes of the Clearing House since its 
organization, fifty-five years ago, have 
amounted to $1,9g0,248,133,349. 





